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Fertilizing the Small Garden. 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


OOD GARDENS ARE NOT TO 
be had without a good supply of 
eS food. Some plants, notably 

ardy bulbs, are particular 
about their food, but most plants are 
easily fed. The average gardener has 
troubles of his own when the ques- 
tion of fertilizing comes up. Not only 
must he in some cases keep the same 
area under cultivation year after year, 
but there is difficulty in learning what 
kind and quantities of fertilizer he 
should use. Inasmali gardenone must 
take a portion of each year for re- 
newal, since all the plants cannot be 
removed at once. This small ce to 
be fertilized is a problem when figuring 
on fertilizers since they are mostly put 
on at the rate of so many tons to the 
acre. Often, too, one has but one kind 
of natural fertilizer, and is at loss how 
to make best use of it. and as to what 
kind of commercial fertilizer to use 
with it. 

Stable manure is not to be dispensed 
with in even the smallest garden. It is 
of two distinct sorts, horse and cow 
stabie. 

Horse Manure is light in composition 
compared with cow manure, and used 
fresh in quantity it “ heats” and burns 
plant roots. Used fresh in the garden, 
if not. too strawy, it works up better 
than fresh cow manure. Spread it two 
inches deep over the surface and then 
spade it in thoroughly. Plants can be 
set in a very few days, and the am- 
monia will not injure them. Horse 
manure is best used on stiff soils, but 
it will give good results anywhere. 
Often it is the only fertilizer a city 
dweller can get to furnish the neces- 
sary humus. 

Cow manure is considered the best 
and most valuable of all fertilizers. It 
is a wonderfui soil builder. When re- 
newing garden beds with it, which 
should be done every third year to get 
the real worth of the ground used, and 
the most satisfactory plant growth, 
spread it four inches thick and spade it 
in deeply. Use rotted manure if pro- 
curable, and put it on in the fall if pos- 
sible. If fresh manure must be used 
and used in spring, break it up as fine 
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GLADIOLUS—DIENER’S AMERICAN BEAUTY. 


Originated by Richard Diener, Kentfield, Calif., 
and described by him as follows: 

“ Brilliant American Beauty color, with creamy 
yellow throat ; one spike opening a large number 
of flowers at one time forms an immense bouquet 
of beauty; flowers six to seven inches in diam- 
eter, spikes four to five feet high.” 








as can be and mix well with the soil. 
Where it lies on the surface it dries 
out and is unsightly and in the way. 
A disadvantage in using it fresh in 
spring is the appalling amount of 
worms that hatch out in it and weed 
seeds that germinate. But I have fre- 
quently used it in spring and it did 
good work between Rose, Iris and 
Peony rows. It can be used during 
the early summer as a liquid fertilizer 
to stimulate growth, by suspending a 
bran sack two-thirds full in a barrel 
of water and weakening the resulting 
liquid to the color of weak tea before 
using. But this method adds no hu- 
mus to the soil, and humus is needed. 
Hen manure is for its bulk the richest 
of manures. It carries high percent- 
age of phosphoric acid, potash and 
nitrogen. Even the smallest amounts 
should be carefully saved by garden- 
ers, for it can be used as liquid manure 
with fine results. This manure is 
worse for burning than horse manure, 
and must not be used too near the 
plant or used too strong as a liquid. 
Hen manure should be dried as quickly 
as possible, and stored where it will 
keep dry until wanted. When wet it 
loses a lot of nitrogen by evaporation. 
Its fertilizing elements being so soluble, 
it loses value if it leaches. One often 
sees printed, “Never use hen manure 
and wood ashes together.” This mix- 
ture has given me the best of results. 
Many seasons I had but hen manure 
and wood ashes to use. Ashes give 
better value when used in connection 
with some form of phosphorus, and 
hen manure carries much phosphoric 
acid. But never mix them until put- 
ting them on the land. Many farmers 
still believe that hen manure is not of 
permanent value to the land, but a 
corner tried out in a mowing lot car- 
ried a better stand of grass for six 
years. We find it excellent for using 
in the hill when growing pole beans. 
Wood ashes never were reckoned as 
a fertilizer and often they were shame- 
fully wasted in the country. Thefinest 
stand of Lavateras I ever had, grew in 
an ash heap. The tenants preceding 
us had been too lazy to barrel them in 
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winter and cart them out in spring, 
and they had dumped fifty or more 
barrels in the backyard. ause of 
their long roots Lavateras were used as 
a cover, and they bloomed from June 
to November in the old ash heap. 
Ashes, like hen manure, should be kept 
dry until wanted to use. They are re- 
puted to give stiffness to flower petals, 
and I never have found anything to 
equal them for prowing Sweet Peas. 
In the bottom of a six inch furrow I 
ut two inches of ashes, and two of 
en manure, mix well with the dirt 
and hoe over them three or four inches 
of dirt and stamp down. Sow the 
seeds, cover an inch, and as the plants 
w hoe dirt up till the ground is 
en again. The brilliancy and prod- 
igality of bloom has brought many to 
look at our Sweet Peas. Ashes are of 
great value too in ridding the soil of 
some kinds of worms and in fighting 
fungus diseases. I find but one dis- 
advantage in using them. Johnson 
grass (“witch grass,” “quack grass,” 
7 ” or “ durfee grass,’’) invari- 
ably follows them on my ground and 
I have to “ hand-pick”’ the stout white 
roots to get rid of them. 
manure is a good and safe fer- 
tilizer, but not commonly met with as 
a natural manure. It is on the market, 
all dried and pulverized and sold as 
commercial fertilizers are sold. 

Commercial fertilizers have their uses 
in flower gardening. I use corn or 
potato phosphate in addition to stable 
manures, a small handful to a plant or 
bulb, two or three applications in the 
season. Do not put it too close to the 

lant, and stir it in with the weeding 
ork. Nitrate of soda is fine to hustle 
tardy seedlings. Use2 level tablespoon- 
fuls to 14 quarts of water, first dis- 
solving in hot water. Thiscan be used 
every other day, outdoors, if necessary, 
but I use it twice a week as a rule. From 
one-half to one ounce sulphate of am- 
monia to the square yard may be used 
if preferred. ead on the ground, 
away from the plant, and stirin. After 
plants have started good growth do 
not use stimulants toooften. It makes 
soft growth. Shrubs that have been 
overfed especially late in the season 
go into winter with soft wood that is 
ikely to kill out. 

Lime should not be forgotten. It is 
an essential element for normal plant 
growth. ili can do much bet- 
ter work on ground provided with 
lime. Some soils are stiff and heavy, 
some light and sandy, some are acid. 
Lime can be used with benefit on all. 
A certain amount of nitrogen lies inert 
in most soils, and lime will transform 
it into nitrates. Common ways of tell- 
ing whether the soil needs lime is by 
the lack of clover growth or the pres- 
ence of sorrel. Blue litmus paper is also 
used totest soils foracidity. On small 
gardens limecan be applied at the rate of 
10 to 12 pounds of air slaked lime toa 
12 by feet area. Work the lime 
thoroughly into the soil before putting 
on any fertilizer. Liming does not 
need to be done oftener than once in 
six or seven years. As to the kind of 
lime to use, limes running high in cal- 
cium are best. Those with a high per 
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cent of magnesia are said to be posi- 
tively harmful in some instances. 
Ground limestone has come to be the 
most used form of lime, and can be 
freely used at any time with safety. 

House Plant Fertilizer —-While on the 
subject of fertilizers it may be as well 
to speak of one for house plants. It is 
good for all kinds, foliage, flowering 
and bulbous. The — I usually 
get at a drug store. They used to cost 

teen cents, but of late years they 
cost thirty. 

Four ounces sulphate of ammonia 

Two ounces nitrate of potash. 
Mix, pour over it one pint of boiling 
water. When f teved 9 and cool, bot- 
tle and cork tightly. Use one tea- 
spoonful to three quarts warm water, 
using once a week. A few drops in 
the water bulbs are grown in helps 
them out greatly. 

If there are some who think this 
fertilizing business is hard work, let 
them take heart. It is worse to read 
than to practice. In practice there is 
open-air exercise, joys of anticipation 
and achievement. A garden rightly 
fertilized gives ideal plants and flowers, 
and that’s what gardeners are striving 
for. But one may use what little he 
has of natural or commercial fertilizers 
and still get fine reward, especially if 
he keeps the soil well cultivated. Good 
cultivation permits one to do with much 
less in the line of fertilizers, but fer- 
tility is the real foundation of a good 
garden. If fertilizing be unpleasant 
in its details, it still will be remembered 
as scarcely more than a happy incident 
when one walks in the garden and 
looks at the exquisite bloom in reward. 


Anthemis Tinctoria Kelwayi. 
By RAYMOND M. CHAMPE. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.) 


It sounds like rippling water and 
shadowy brooks, doesit not? But be not 
deceived, Oh, Hiawatha, it is the clarion 
call of the yellow peril of the plant 
world. 

Some six years ago in a spirit of 
recklessness I ordered about every kind 
of perennial seed that the Almighty 
ever produced and —— Dreer cata- 
logued, and among the lot was some 
Anthemis Tinctoria Kelwayi. I love 
to pronounce it until I think what this 
insidious yellow cat-of-nine-lives plant 
did to my garden and to the rest of th» 
landscape. 

It was duly received and planted and 
sprouted ned with a_ beautiful 
finely cut foliage like the wonderful 
Pyrethrums, but there the resemblance 
ends. Good sized plants were formed 
and the flowers produced the first 
season, which kind of surprised me, 
but not caring for the flower par- 
ticularly, I took care to root up ail the 
plants and threw them away in a 
rubbish pile. 

Next season I had entirely forgotten 
my new friend until one bright June 
day what was m rise to see a 
whole colony of little Anthemis Tinc- 
toria Kelwayis sprouting up in my trial 
bed. These were duly pulled up and 
in about thirty days another crop was 
in full sway. These likewise went the 
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way of the weeds when I was greeted 
one fine morning by a colony in flower 
from seed where I had thrown the 
faded plants the year before. But 
this was not the last, a “third” crop of 
little Anthemis Tinctoria Kelwayis 
greeted me in September where I 
pulled up the first ones in the trial 
garden in June. 

The last five years have been five 
sad ones, sad in the ney of the 
day that I bought that seed. Anthemis 
Tinctoria Kelwayi is going strong and 
has invaded the cornfield, tomato field, 
Dahlia beds, Gladiolus beds, the edges 
of the marsh, my strawberry beds on 
raised muck, the roadside, the lakeside 
and the adjoining farm, but all has not 
been loss, no not at all. The passing 
autoists have had the flowers to pick 
and admire, and one enterprising Greek 
florist spending his vacation at the lake 
spied my pets one bright August 
eee | and besought me for three 
hundred spikes of the same to be cut 
and tied ready for him that afternoon 
to take to his Detroit store. $1.00 per 
hundred was asked and paid and he 
went his way gleefully figuring up the 
profits at 50c. a dozen retail or there- 
abouts. I had never tried the flowers 
for cutting and a cold feeling spread 
over me that I had been missing some- 


5 - 

I had occasion to see my friend a 
few days later and upon asking him 
how he made out, he threw up his 
hands in disgust, told me that after 
placing the flowers in his window they 
closed up-tight and “went to sleep,” as 
the saying is, in two hours, and didn’t 
open up again until about noon the next 
day, just like the Los Angeles sunshine. 
My thoughts of glittering dollars to be 
gathered from swamp and roadside 
were thoroughly and efficiently blasted. 
Not so the armies of Anthemis Tinctoria 
Kelwayi, they are marching on to war. 


Trees and Shrubs vs. Perennials. 


Perennial flowers are supposed to be 
as little trouble as anything in flower 
growing, and annuals in comparison are 
regarded as very laborious; but it should 
not be lost sight of that trees and 
shrubs require practically no care. 
Once planted, trees and shrubs only 
require that they have sufficient fer- 
tility and moisture for suitable and 
continuous growth. Fertility may be 
supplied by cover crops or broadcasting 
manure or commercial fertilizer. 
Perennial borders, even though hardy, 
need to be looked after every spring 
and weeded during the summer to keep 
them in good condition. It requires 
— little more time and attention to 
make a suitable planting place for 
annuals than to take proper care of 
perennials. Soil kept well cultivated 
and no weeds allowed to grow, requires 
comparatively little attention. hen 
weeds get the start is where the labor 
comes in. Border flowers of any 
kind need continuous care and attention 
for anything like satisfactory results, 
while flowering shrubs and trees 
require least attention and should be 
fully considered in planting scheme of 
every flower lover. 
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My Garden. 


By WESTBY EARNSHAW. 


Oh my garden, alluring, uncloying ; 

My solace, my pride, my care, my delight ; 

My sanctum of inspired meditation ; 

My shrine of enraptured communion ; 

My oratory of heartiest prayer !— 

I breathe midst thy flowers my love’s grateful lay. 


My loved garden, of heart’s hurts the healer ; 
Reviver of faith, inspirer of hope ; 

Dear tryst-scene of holiest fellowship ; 

Fair temple of serenest devotion, 

With breeze-swung censors of living incense, 
Soft glorias upborne by petaled lips ; 

Sweet benedictions breathed by bending blooms! 
Mute poet, in strains of glowing symbol 
Hymning the glories of the ideal! 

Apt seer, proclaiming mystic truth and lore 

In terms of nature’s living imagery! 

Sooth prophet, setting amid earth’s hard, rough, 
Thorny ways bright hint and promise-token 

Of a beauty, truth, and consummate good, 

Eye hath not seen but souls sublime have felt ! 


What gracious ministry dost thou subserve,— 
Adorning homes and sanctuaries of prayer ; 
Setting by beds of pain in hospital 

And housing of convalescence—tribute 

Of kind remembrance and bright suggestion ; 
Transfusing antiseptic atmospheres 

With dainty redolences, breathings sweet 

Of home and love and dear old far-off things; 
Crowning the bridal pomp, transfiguring 
With emblems of immortal faith and hope 
The scene where dust is laid with kindred dust, 
Affording love a fair vocabulary 

For sentiment too fine for lips to voice, 

And filling childhood’s hands with forms 
Bright as the joys of its own buoyant heart! 
Gay wireless operator, transmitting 

By pulsing waves in universal code 

Tidings from realm unseen to realm unseen— 
From the unseen fathomless world without 
Which God pervadingly inhabiteth 

To the unseen fathomless world within 

The soul of man where God would fain be known! 


My garden, spake I, in a burdened hour, 

Of thy luxuriant energies run wild, 

Disordered overgrowths and wantoning weeds, 
With shrinking from the toils to which thou call’d’st, 
And slighting thy just claims as out of place 
Amid the interests of these burning days ? 

Ah, fickle and ungrateful heart, faithless 

Alike to love and cosmic law! Forgive 

My sad defection as, in penitence 

Sincere, I now return to utter love 

And fealty. Even my penitence grows 

A subtle joy, stressing with poignant zest 

And touch endearing joy more positive. 


The clamorous world with its concerns and cares. 
And sordid ways, has too absorbingly 

Engrossed us. We have breathed its heavy air, 
Lived in its fitful light, too utterly ; 

Neglecting in our morbid eagerness 

The spirit’s generous play, the life’s full sweep, 

The light of gracious dawns, sunset’s rich grace, 
Night’s glistening stars thrilling the tranquil blue, 
Spring’s gallant advent, sure through adverse phase, 
The changing browns and greens of fields and woods, 
Wildwood and wayside flowers, and choicer growths 
Of garden care, and love-songs of the birds, 

With all the pledges of the constant earth, 

Have challenged eye and ear and heart in vain. 
Blind, deaf, insensate, unresponsive, we 

To nature’s pipings have refused to dance. 


Thou too, my garden, hast had thy trials, 

Thy days of darkness and sore struggle, 

Thy cross and passion, thy death and burial. 
Winter with icy hand smote thee hard blows, 
Seeking thy heart, and driving to its last 

Resort and inmost hiding thy dear life. 

Oh, the ruthlessness of pruning surgery,— 

The keen-edged blade,—the fierce consuming fire! 
Oh, the choking weeds, plundering thy dear wealth 
Like grafters plundering opulent states! 

Oh, the cuttings, shiftings and dividings! 

But through all thou hast emerged triumphant, 
Through death to life, through darkness to new day. 
Thou hast fought thy hard fight with loss and gain— 
Gain bought by loss; hast come forth in thy might, 
And bathed thy wounds in joy of victory. 

Four hundred blooms for world’s use yesterday, 
And more upon thy valiant stems today ! 


My garden, take me into pupilage. 

Thou and I must live in close fellowship, 
Ay, live alike. I must learn thy secret ; 
Must in my order know that life divine 

On which thou so richly drawest and so 
Fair expressest ; must come forth as thou dost 
Out of great tribulation, not being 
Overborne thereby; must bend to the blast 
As thou dost bend, the deeper for the wealth 
Thou bearest ; must like thee rejoicingly 
Give what my life affordeth for world’s use, 
And like thee grow richer in the giving, 
Finding new good and beauty for the good 
And beauty freely given in world’s use ; 
And like thee I must foretoken in my 
Measure, and in my measure help bring in 
The paradise our every yearning pang 
Forecasts and every faith-born hope assures, — 
That fair and well-conditioned human state 
Which in the crassness of our human terms 
We designate as yet the Kingdom, not, 
With fitlier phrase, the FATHERDOM of God. 
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greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 











Latin and Greek in Horticulture. 


As one who for nearly 20 years has been teaching Greek 
and Latin, and is passionately fond of the things dealt with 
by THE FLOWER GROWER and similar magazines, I may per- 
haps be permitted to comment upon the subject discussed 
in the editorial in the January number. 

The attitude there assumed toward the writer in the 
Scientific American who argues against giving time to the 
study of Latin and Greek, is commendable. It really is im- 
portant that the student should work, and learn to work 
hard and efficiently. Complaints against Latin and Greek 
in the schools are not made by the earnest boys and girls. 
They come rather from those that either naturally or from 
wrong persuasion are not eager to acquire information and 
in all ways to use their opportunities to the best advantage. 
The word study itself is of Latin origin and means “ to be 
eager for.” With proper encouragement and suitable help 
the right-minded boy or gir! is easily brought to take an in- 
terest in the languages from which have been taken two- 
thirds of the words composing the language with which 
he does all his thinking and in becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with that people among whom the world has 
found the well-springs of its art, literature and philosophy 
and that other people that has established the world’s 
sense of political order. I mean that through studying the 
’ language of a foreign people one learns to know that people 
in the way that is next best to actually living among that 
people. Fine feeling for art, literature and philosophy is 
inevitably absorbed when studying Greek; and a sense of 
practical adaptation and of conscious submission to law 
and order in the study of Latin. 

How helpful the latter lianguage may be to the student 
is suggested by the fact that a man who is my colleague in 
teaching, and who in his preparatory course had no Latin 
at all, has declared that of all his college courses the most 
interesting and valuable was a well taught course in first- 
year Latin. He is the able head of our Department of 
Natural Sciences. In this position he realizes that Latin 
has not only helped him toward a mastery of English, but 
has given him insight into the meaning of scientific terms 
also. Practically all sciemtific nomenclature is Greek or 
Latin. With this in mind the teacher of these languages 
would do well occasionally to have his pupils bring to class 
their text-books of physics, geology, chemistry, botany, 
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biology or zoology in order that he may explain to them 
the terms as they could never be explained to the boys and 
the girls who have no understanding of Greek or Latin. 

It is not at all desirable that there should be less study 
of science, nor less “love of knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, which inspired the Greek civilization.” But 
knowledge to-day is not so simple as it was in the days of 
the Greeks ; it is quite complex; its terminology is corres- 
pondingly complex, and it is acquired largeiy from the 
printed page. The student who approaches science today 
has evidently an advantage if he begins with some under- 
standing of the language used by science. For this he need 
not have achieved any considerable attainments in classical 
scholarship. A course of two or three years in Latin and 
of one in Greek, if properly taught and if grasped by the 
student with enthusiasm, will supply the need and enable 
him “ to labor understandingly,” (to quote the editorial above 
referred to) in science, as the boy or girl cannot without 
such preparation for handling the language of science. 

The teacher of Latin and Greek does not usually go out 
of his way to complain of the waste of time involved by 
other studies. He might, however, be justified in pointing 
out that certain other subjects are of less real value and 
actually less “practical” to the average young person. 
All, of course, have need of mathematics in the common 
problems of life; but higher mathematics, even that of the 
freshman year of the college curriculum, is never made use 
of except by the few who adopt careers that depend largely 
upon mathematics. Most girls particularly find collegiate 
mathematics a grievous trial. But the understanding of 
language and proficiency in speaking and writing it are al- 
ways of use toevery one. Toward acquiring a mastery of 
English there is great help found in Latin and Greek by 
every pupil who ever studies them; some find help that is 
great indeed. But few, except the boys and girls who ad- 
vance into graduate and technical studies, ever make use in 
this country of a foreign language that is modern. From 
considerable experience in teaching a modern foreign lan- 
guage, often while teaching Latin and Greek at the same 
time, I can freely testify that the modern language has not 
benefited the pupils nearly so much as have the older 
languages so fundamental to understanding the thought of 
English developed, enlarged and refined. 

Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, who are all obviously 
advocates of cultivating the influences that refine life, 
should, it seems to me, encourage studies that aid in acquir- 
ing those qualities of mind and spirit that are referred to. 
Let the teachers of Latin and Greek, in these days of trend 
toward subjects commonly regarded as more practical, have 
sympathetic co-operation in their endeavor to hold interest 
and to inculcate careful attention to the niceties of thought 
and of expression.. Teachers of the natural sciences are pro- 
vided with apparatus and the teachers of the languages 
that in their survivals so pervade the English language (the 
languages of those two ancient peoples that have so power- 
fully shaped the development of the race and so mightily 
influenced its thought and ideals) ought to have books, pic- 
tures and stereopticons. Let the boys and girls be encour- 
aged in every way to take interest in the study of language. 
Let them,realize that the language of science must be ex- 
act and uniform, not for all parts of this country alone, 
but for the whole civilized world. 

Catalogues of plants advisedly use names of Greek and 
Latin origin, for a plant may bear different popular names 
in various parts of the country, and the same common 
name may be applied to different plants. I have recently 
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checked over the many long lists in a large and important 
book on landscape architecture soon to come from the 
press. The names are Greek and Latin names. The Ameri- 
can Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature is 
establishing an official code of standardized plant names. 
The names are all Greek and Latin names. When the 
present drastic restrictions upon the importing of plants 
are removed, as they will be removed, it will be more 
desirable than ever before that Americans obtain certain 
plants, especially ornamental plants, from abroad, for the 
European magazines that come to my desk weekly and 
monthly reveal wonderful activity, accelerated by the war, 
in the originating of desirable novelties in Europe. They 
will be ordered for importation into America under names 


that are Greek and Latin. 
FRANK B. MEYER. 





From time to time we have requests from subscribers 
for articles containing special information on subjects 
which they happen to be interested in at that ‘particular 
time. Sometimes these requests take the nature of asking 
for specific details, at other times for general information 
on some particular flower, and still again for remedies for 
the various troubles which the vegetable race is heir to. 

While we are pleased to accede to requests for specific 
facts and information so far as possible, we wish to point 
out to those who are interested in flower growing in any 
particular department or with any particular flower as a 
specialty, that they must not confine themselves to reading 
about their particular flower. If they would succeed with 
their favorite flower it will be after a thorough study of 
the general subject of flower growing and not in the study 
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of one special flower by itself. Anything which has to do 
with growing vegetation will directly or indirectly help the 
grower of any particular flower, and this fact should be 
borne in mind by all flower lovers. 





“My Garden.” 


The Earnshaw poem, under the above title, on page 45, 
is a masterpiece of sentiment and spirituality. The last 
verse especially stands as a spirii:ual guide and hope through 
life’s troubles. Analyze it, mesaorize it. 

This verse tells we may take our most valuable lessons 
from nature, that the nearer we can live to nature the 
greater our advancement in spiritual life. It tells that by 
the trials of life we are made stronger and that we must 
ungrudgingly do what we can for the world and our fellow- 
men. The things of life which are worth while are the 
things which give us greatest development and lead up to a 
better state, in what Earnshaw calls the “Fatherdom of 
God.” 





We have in hand a copy of !he American Garden which 
was the first issue printed after it was combined with 
Popular Gardening and Fruit Growing, dated November, 
1891. This was sent us by one of our good friends and we 
print this note to try and secure additional issues. Has 
anyone a complete file of either of the above journals which 
they will dispose of? Also can anyone give a little history 
of these publications, time when established and date when 
discontinued? We understand that The American Garden 
was published by the Rural Publishing Co., Times Building 
New York. 








The Fascinating Art of 
Hybridizing Flowers. 
By Mrs. O. A. RuNyYON. 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.] 


Two centuries have passed since the 
first attempt to hybridize plants was 


. successful, and remarkable progress 


has been made when we consider the 
fact that a cross can only be made 
once a year, then the breeder must 
wait sometimes many years before he 
knows whether he has obtained an 
improved new plant or not. When we 
consider how difficult it is to make 
money out of a new plant, we can 
readily see that love for the work rather 
than uniary gain has brought us 
many beautiful and useful plants. 

A still greater task is the testing out 
of a new plant. Many untested novel- 
ties have been put on the market, 
causing disappointment and loss to 
gardeners. e value of hybridizing, 
growing and selecting a new plant of 
value should not be underestimated, 
as the growing of something new and 
valuable compensates one for years of 
patient waiting. 

Botanists have made it easy for us by 
systematizing into their proper classes 
all wild plants, until we have a com- 
paratively solid foundation to work on. 
Those who study plants understand 
that there is a definite mechanism by 
which the cells are transmitted, a 
portion of the offspring receiving the 
cells of the substance of the parent. 
Under microscopic investigation there 
seems to be a division of the cell 





when it divides for the production of 
pollen, and we know that when germ 
cells of different varieties are united 
the result is a different character, 
sometimes with but few traits of the 
parent. 

Polyembryonic seeds show that 
influence of variation springs from the 
nucellar tissue by budding in close 
contact, extending into an embryo 
containing a hybrid embryo, which is 
the result of cross-fertilization, so to 
secure results and plants of greater 
vigor, it seems reasonable that they 
should be best fertilized when their 
vitality is greatest as near as can be 
determined. A change of environment 
often makes a difference in seedlings 
secured by hybridizing. 

A soft paper bag slipped over the 
flower after it has opened will protect 
the pollen from wind, rain and insects 
until the proper time to transfer the 
pollen to the receptive flower. A soft 
feather can be used to carry the pollen 
and a gauze covering tied on till the 
seed pod has formed. 

The breaking up of a species may 
net always bring the desired results, 
sometimes not even a second or third 
crossing, but patience and the scie.tific 
knowledge one gains will bring a final 
reward. 


Referring to the article on page 36 
of the February issue of THE FLOWER 
Grower, A. E. Kunderd, of Goshen, 
Ind., calls our attention to the fact that 
the variety Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 
was e«redited, through error, to Vos. 
It is well known that Pendleton was 





originated by Mr. Kunderd and it is 
possible that the error occurred be- 
cause it was shown or exhibited by 
Mr. Vos. 


Anchusa Capensis. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.} 


Among some seeds of the wild flow- 
ers of South Africa which were sent to 
us last wister from Yulders Vlei were 
some of the: beautiful Anchusa Capensis. 
It bloomed in June and we picked its 
flowers in our garden in Weston, Mas- 
sachusetts, the first week of November. 
It is especially pleasing as a cut flower 
as its buds continue to open in water. 

It does not grow as tall as the An- 
chusa Jiaiica but is from a foot to 18 
inches in height. The growth is not 
quite so stiff and straight as that of 
the Italica. Its color is a deep, rich 
indigo blue, approaching that of the 
beautiful dark Delphinium Chinensis. 
It has a white eye like the Myosoiis. 

Among the other African seeds were 
those of the Mesembryanthemums, in 
many beamtiful shades of pink, buff 
and white, an aster-colored ragwort 
or Senecio Eiegans, the Charieris and 
Dimorphottheca. 

The Charieris had a peculiar way of 
curling up its blue rays at night and 
not spreading them out like a daisy 
unless the sun shone. Many of these 
flowers seemed drowsy sr sleepy, but 
the friend who sent us the seeds said 
that this was not characterisitc of 
them in the sunshine of South Africa. 
Perhaps they were a bit homesick. 
M. R. CASE. 


| 
' 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 








A SUGGESTION ON THE NAMING 
OF GLADIOLUS VARIETIES. 


For some time I have notimed the loose 
methods of naming new Giadioli, which 
invariably results in duplication of names. 
Such duplication result in much confusion, 
counterclaims as to origin znd often dis- 
appointment to the grower, »articularly if 
one variety named the same as another is 
inferior. 

The American Gladiolus Soziety has been 
in existence long enough for all growers to 
know that it conducts a registration depart- 
ment. Such is my belief. If | am wrong, it 
is high time that the Society makes a start 
in this direction. Such a ae is 
operated by the American Rose Society, and 
since its inception very few Floses are intro- 
duced which have not first been _ ye 
For registration the Rose Siciety has set 
rules which must be closely followed. In 
this way duplication of names is being 
avoided. Further, foreign growers are 
it advantageousin first submitting prospective 
names of Roses to our Society, we recipro- 
cating, thus to a large extent eiiminating 
duplication here and abroad. 

Le Marechal Fock, a much advertised 
foreign variety, is too similar iin name to one 
originated by Kunderd ani named and 
introduced by Fuld two or three years ago, 
called Marshal Foch. This latter is a beautiful 
variety deserving the highest praise. 

I noted in the January FLOWER GROWER a 
list originated by Mr. J. A. Kemp in which 
two varieties are called Pimk and White 
Wonder, names exactly like two sent out 
two or three years ago by W. A. Christy. 

The above are a few of the latest instances 
of duplication which might have been avoided 
through a proper registration system. 

Mr. C. W. Brown, who is originating and 
introducing a number of fine varieties, has 
taken upon himself the duty ‘to see that none 
of his varieties receive names already applied 
to varieties now on the market. However, it 
is too much to expect each grower to carry 
a check list of all the varieties introduced 
— a view of preventing duplication. This 

Ss properly a function of the American 
Gladiolus Society. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF. 





PRINCE OF WALES GLADIOLUS 
IN A WET SEASON. 


Two years experience with the 
Gladiolus has taught me a lesson that I did 
not learn before in my 50 years acquaintance 
nd this beautiful flower; that too much 

is detrimental to some varieties. The 
csuae of 1919 started dry in April and the 
soil was in fine condition to plant, but at 
beginning of May it commenced to rain in a 
moderate way, turning to torrential cloud- 
bursts by the end of this month, and during 
the first half of Jume the land was deluged 
with water, making the soil so wet and soggy 
that I could not hoe or cultivate for two 
weeks. Now I will say here that all of my 
Gladioli were planted on high rolling mulatto 
soil, with no spring water below, consequently 
no wet feet under the plants. The rain in 
the beginning was beneficial, and the Gladioli 
grew the like I never saw before, but when 
the water came down in torrents, some 
varieties became diseased, and to my great 
sorrow, Prince of Wales was the first one to 
succumb, foliage turning yellow and diseased. 
It was about middle of June when some 
started to throw up flower spikes. Thinking 
to cut some flowers I went to the field, but 
there were none tocut. What I found were 
sickly yellow spikes, only a few vigorous 


green plants were left. The Prince was a 
total failure. As time advanced the plants 
became more diseased, and by the end of 
June, the great majority of them had suc- 
cumbed. Planting size stock and bulblets were 
planted in another field and they also suffered, 
but not so much as the lange bulbs. About one- 
quarter were lost, but the balance were fine 
healthy stock. Planted them last spring 
and they came up nicely, but the dry season 
of 1920 did not suit them either. 

Halley, Queen Wilhelmina and an unnamed 
variety frorn Holland also suffered con- 
siderably from the wet weather and I lost 
about one-fourth of my large corms. Bertrex 
and Rosella enjoyed the wet season, producing 
wonderfully large flower spikes. My large 
stock of America and Panama were planted 
late, and I cannot tell how they would have 
endured the wet season. 

The year 1919 has taught me the lesson, 
never to be sure of the merits of a new 
variety till you have grown it several years 
under all kinds of weather. 


Henry C. ECKERT. 














J. K. Rugowski, of Manitowoc, Wis., sends us the 
above of a Gladiolus variety which he 
calls “ Fropegates: ” He writes that a year ago 
when he dug lb he noticed especially the nu- 
merous and sized balbiets which weighed — 
much asthe bulb itself, each one of which when 
uced a fine —— po which will 

next season. en the criginal bulb was he last 
fall Mr. Rugowski was surprised to find that it had 
produced seven mature corms as shown in the photo- 
graph, ranging from about 1% in. to 2% in. in diame- 
ter, the total measure of which, if set in a row, would 
be over fourteen inches. 


es one season 


YELLOW IRISES. 


Yellow is a color that is needed among 
Irises to give variety and contrast, and 
yellow Irises are as yet far too few. I cannot 
agree with those who would rule out Sherwin 
Wright on account of the small size of its 
flowers. In my opinion this variety is the 
most beautiful of all the yellows, barring 
none. I have yet to hear of anyone who 
criticises this variety on account of its color. 
There is a compensation for the lack of size 
of the flowers in its being the most free- 
blooming of all yellow Irises. For that 
reason I predict that Sherwin Wright will be 
grown for some years to come. It produces 
three times as many flowers as Aurea. Aurea 
on account of being afraid that it will hurt 
itself by blooming, will likely be displaced 
by the new yellow, Virginia Moore, a variety 
that is said to be a better bloomer, has 
longer stems and, judging by its description, 
has color of flowers at least as good as that 
of Aurea. 


H. W. GROSCHNER. 
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“WHAT KIND OF A CATALOGUE?” 

In answer to question by “Inquisitive” in 
April FLOWER GROWER, I think I'd almost be 
safe insaying “any kind”, but there are certain 
points I like and others I dislike abeut most 
catalogues; so, as an average buyer, I would 
like to answer “Inquisitive’s” question. 

I like best of all the catalogues of the 
men or firms who originate the varieties 
they sell. For instance, Diener’s and 
Kunderd’s descriptions are much more 
interesting and convincing than those of the 
same varieties in other catalogues. Next I 
think I prefer the specialists’ catalogues. 
That is, if I want Gladioli I prefer a “Glad” 
specialist’s catalogue; if Dahlias, a Dahlia 
specialist’s, etc. 

Even if a firm doesn’t specialize on one 
particular flower, I like a good selection from 
which to choose. It both amuses me and irri- 
tates me to find alist of the “six best” or “ten 
best” or “twelve best” of anything, when 
perhaps, I already have or wouldn’t have 
those offered. I have the catalogue of a 
Rose specialist who lists the “Twelve Best 
Peonies”, and next it the catalogue of a firm 
who specializes in Roses and Peonies, that 
says there is no such thing as One Hundred 
Best” or even “Two Hundred Best Peonies”. 

“Inquisitive” asks: “Is the average buyer 
especially attracted by color prints—or is he 
satisfied with an unadorned statement of 
facts, color—etc?” One of my catalogues 
describes America thus: “Ground pure 
white. Reverse of petals pale iilac-rose, 
giving the inside a very fine suffusion of pale 
lilac by reflection. Very faintly flecked old 
rose, touched with violet-rose in throat. 
Anthers lilac. Flowers large, correctly 
placed”. This is certainly giving exact 
facts with a vengeance, but if I didn't already 
know America, I wouldn’t have it in my 
garden—from that description. Last spring 
I bought of two Dahlia specialists, one issuing 
an “unadorned statement of facts”, the other 
a handsome, well-illustrated booklet. The 
orders tetaled the same ! 

Then there is the cataloguing of Irises 
which so troubles Mr. Clute, and I wonder 
what catalogue he has in mind as being so 
confusing. I have three Iris catalogues in 
which varieties are classified by sections, 
and it seems to me the ideal way. Of course 
if I looked for a Yellow Iris in “Pallida 
Section” or a Blue ip “Amoena”, etc., instead 
of learning or reading the distinguishing 
characteristics of the “Sections” I might 
become confused. I have three catalogues 
arranged by sections. I have—or had—two 
arranged to please Mr. Clute, alphabetically, 
followed by section, color, etc. I accidentally 
dropped one of them upon my Magic “Giad” 
bulbs, but I retrieved it hurriedly. Magic is 
one of my “pet” blues, and that catalogue 
was enough to confuse the poor things until 
they would bloom red and yellow speckled. 

Then there is “Totty, the Novelty Man”. 
Personally, I am a firm believer in novelties. 
Why do so many people fight shy of a novelty 
and then envy a neighbor his garden of 
novelties and up-to-date varieties? Speaking 
of novelties, here is Farquhar’s “New and 
Rare Plants”, and Purdy’s “California’s 
Choicest Bulbs”, and Wohlert’s “Oriental 
Flowering Trees”—Yes, “Inquisitive”, they 
are illustrated— profusely, but when I order 
I'll not regret the extra expense of “Color- 
prints“ and “half-tones”, though I suppose 
“exact facts” might have been given in 
much less space But I have read de- 
scriptions of Gladiolithat made me feel that 
if I saw the plant in the garden I could not 
a it from the stake to which it was 
tied. 

Then there is Burpee, good old reliable 
Burpee of Sweet Pea fame. I have been 
buying my Sweet Peas and other seeds of 
him for years and years, and not half a dozen 
rogues have I ever found among my Sweet 
Peas. When a firm sells me seeds of good 
quality, that are true to name, I’m willing to 
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pay a few cents more for “color prints and 
half-tones.” 

In order to form an unbiased opinion of 
the merits of plants, one should read Fuld’s 
and Childs’ catalogues together. Childs says, 
“We introduced the Chinese Woolflower from 
China. There is not the slightest doubt that 
it is the most magnificent garden annual 
ever introduced”. Fuld answers, “Chinese 
Woolflower is a freak, fit for a side-show.” 
Childs: “We named and introduced the 
Golden Glow several years ago.—It bears by 
hundreds exquisite double blossoms of bright 
golden color. We regard it as the most 
desirable hardy perennial.” Fuld: “I have 
omitted certain flowers which no one ought 
to cultivate, according to the opinions of 
gardeners of good taste and refinement. Fore- 
most is the Golden Glow, a hideous plant and 
abhorent to all lovers of flowers beautiful.” 

In spite of their disagreements, I like both. 
One sentence from Childs’ especially inter- 
ested me: “We offer very few Dahlias that 
do not produce flowers on long, strong stems. 
No matter how good a variety may be, if it 
is not fit for cutting we do not grow it.” 
(Though I believe “The Dahlia Farm” beats 
that in designating varieties suitable for 
“Exhibition,—Garden—or Cutting.”) I like 
Mr. Fuld’s list of blue flowers, as I like blue 
flowers, too, but I wonder what other “average 
buyers” to whom “Inquisitive” referred, think 
of Mr. Fuld’s endless dissertations on the 
taste and refinement of flower and 
his assumption that anyone who differs with 
him is unrefined. While I do not belong to 
the “masculine species of the garden family,” 
even if I do not want am all-red room or an 
all-scarlet dress or an alli-red garden, 1 do like 
a few touches of red, even on Mr. Fuld’s 
beloved blue. While I, like Mr. Fuld, like 
the white of Purity, the blue of Truth, I also 
admire the red of Courage. 

“AN AVERAGE BUYER OF FLOWERS.” 
(indiana) 


GLADIOLUS BLOOM FROM 
SEED THE FIRST YEAR. 


I was much interested in the summary of 
Mrs. G. W. Bain’s account of growing 
Gladioli to blooming size from seeds the first 
season, and realizing the widespread interest 
in plant breeding, and the improvement in 
Gladioli, I take pleasure in giving a brief 
account of my attempts at growing seedlings. 
I do not wish to pose as an authority on this 
most interesting subject, a hobby from which 
I have received some of the greatest pleasure 
of flower culture. My effort in this line is 
the result of a hobby of some years, and 
while my methods may not be approved by 
the professional plant breeder, they have 
proved successful in my experiments. I 
believe many of our professional friends 
take themselves and their personal efforts 
too seriously. We may combine and re- 
combine, plant and sow, but the Lord gives 
the improvement. We know that some of 
our best apples are “fence-corner prodigies”, 
mere chance seedlings, but I am not 
attempting to depreciate the efforts of those 
who are selecting and combining the best in 
compliance with the law that “like breeds 
like”. Many are led to believe by the claims 
of our specialists, that they hold the key to 
the Wonder World of Unseen Things, in 
Nature’s great Chemical Laboratory. 

Briefly stated, my method of growing 
seedlings is as follows: We sow seeds as 
we do most of our annual flowers, in rows 
wide enough to cultivate between, and out 
in the open field or garden at the same time 
we sow our bulblets. We sow seeds quite 
thick and cover 4 inch to linch with fine 
soil. Outside of frequent weeding and culti- 
vation they receive no special care. In the 
spring of 1920 we purchased a new location, 
so our stock was all planted late, and the 
month of May proved to be a dry month. 
The last week in April we sowed in the open 
ground as stated over 10,000 hand pollinated 
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seeds, the results of numerous crosses. 
From these we lifted, the last week in 


October, 1920, about 5,000 seedlings, about one-.. 


thimd of which are Primulinus Hybrids, and 
two-thirds are large flowered types and a few 
dozen are of a distinct new type. 

We make our seedlings “rough it”, or in 
other words we attempt to make the growing 
conditions such, that in complying with the 
law of the “survival of the fittest” only the 
strongest, most vital, and prepotent plants, 
will reach such development as to make a 
buld. From seeds planted about April 25, 
1929, we had about 25 plants to bloom; the 
firs: in about five months from seed, and 
abaut 25 other plants had developed stems 
and buds, that froze before expanding. Our 
seedling bulbs range in size from a diameter 
of ;; inch to 1? inches, and one bulb 17 inches 
in diameter, weighs just 14 ounces, from 
seed planted about April 25, 1920, and lifted 
October 25th; six mtn ~~ from planting seed 
to lifting bulb. 

Of a total of 72 bulbs, 17, or 24%, are Z 
inca and up in diameter; over 50 % are 4 inch or 
more. Seeds planted in open in April and 
bulbs lifted in October. A very large per 
cent of our 1920 seedlings will average } 
inch and up to 1} inches diameter. First 
— to bloom was a Prim. Hybrid, and about 

‘% of plants blooming belong to this type. 
es of the Prims blooming from the seed, 
hac about 12 buds and with bloom about five 
inches in diameter. Some varieties, or plants, 
blooming had spikes three to four feet tall 
and with 15 to 18 buds. 


F. C. HORNBERGER. 


A QUESTION OF IRIS PRICES. 


I read with great interest the comments 
on the Iris in THE FLOWER GROWER, but I do 
not remember having seen an explanation 
offered as to why our American growers of 
Iris are obliged to charge such high prices 
for rhizomes in comparison with English 


growers. 

Most of Mr. Farr’s varieties may be 
obtained from English florists at practically 
the same prices at which they are sold here, 
yet the English and French hybrids are sold 
here, in many instances, at more than double 
the sum for which they are obtainable 
abroad; for instamce the varieties below : 


In _* 
England Americ 
Alcazar-___-- _—s $135. 
SESS 60 
Archeveque - 60 1 50 
Black Knight 80 2 00 
Caterina -..-.- 30 1 00 
Crusader __. 1 75 2 50 
Eldorado -____. 80 1 50 
Ua Niege a 2 5 
LE SER 1 20 3 00 





I po not seen Opera or Ambigu 
cattaloguec in any of our lists, but I wonder 
how our prices compare ? 

Will not some reader offer a suggestion as 
to why our Irises are sold abroad at a fair 
price—practically what they sell for here— 
while European hybrids are so expensive in 


this country ? 
W. D. I. ARNOLD. 


IRIS—MISS E. EARDLY. 


Concerning this variety I have been criti- 
cised for listing it under the heading “My 
Small and Short Master List.” I realized that 
I had only a chance of satisfying all the 
discriminating Iris judges when I gave this 
variety the benefit of the doubt, so I will 
withdraw the benefit and place it in the 
doubtful class. I believe that about 99% of 
the Iris lovers who like such varieties as 
King, Ossian, Mithros and other variegates 
will like Miss E. Eardly also, at least the 
first time they see the bloom. But as they 
become more particular and discriminating 
they will probably rule out this variety on 
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account of its having only medium length 
stem, medium-size flower and account of 
its not being a stromg grower. On account 
of its going into the doubtful class it has 
been placed among the bargain varieties. 
Every one will thus have an opportunity to 
try it at half price. 
H. W. GROSCHNER. 


WATER LILIES IN TUBS. 


I have read with imterest the advice in the 
January FLOWER GROWER given Mr. S. 
Chadwick on the subject of the tub culture 
of Water Lilies. I gather that this item, 
both question and answer, is a clipping from 
the English magazine, but I feel that it is 
essentially wrong in fact, and so may perhaps 
mislead weaders of THE FLOWER GROWER 

William: Tricker, one of the authorities in 
this courtry on Water Lilies, says in his 
catalogue : 

“One foo: of water over the soil is the most desirable 
depth in ar‘ificial is. Some will thrive in shallower 
water, but: few will stand a depth exceeding two or 
three feet. A continucus flow of water tends to keep 
the temperature in the pool too low and must be 
avoided. After the pool is once filled, it is only 
necessary > replenish that which evaporates.” 

I doukt whether the odorata forms sug- 
gested, zre at all suitable for tub culture. 
I think they are of too rampant growth. 
Tricker lists none 2s suitable and for only 
one, odovata minor, does the Independence 
Nurseries) suggest tub possibilities. 

H. H. ScuDDER. 


Beautiful Home Grounds. 


People: in general are awakening to the 
fact that the good outward appearance of a 
place har: intrinsic value, and that beautiful 
home grounds, besides giving satisfaction 
and pleasure, contribute materially to the 
salability of the whole place. Am acquaint- 
ance once told me that the Roses on the 
home ace of the farm sold the place at a 
profit. The wife of the prospective purchaser 
was so di:lighted with the Roses, then in full 
bloom, tat she induced her husband to buy 
the placz: of the Roses instead of another 
farm that he had under consideration. 
There is little that is any more pathetic than 
a would-be home amid desolate surroundings, 
particularly when the possibilities for im- 
proving ‘the place and making it more home- 
like are evident. The expenditure of a very 
little tims: and money would do so much to 
remove the bare, lonely aspect. In some 
localities: many desirable trees and shrubs 
may be obtained from the woods and if 
tastefully grouped will prove effective. To 
planting, a sketch or 
= plan of the grounds should be made 
and the places for trees and shrubs, etc., 
indicated on it. Tall-growing trees and 


the edge as a sort of frame- 
work. Dwarf shrubbery and perennials make 
effective groups and may be used to screen 
the front yard from the rear. A border to 
soften or conceal the harsh lines of the house 
foundatien and to form — natural correlation 
between tthe buildings and grounds recom- 
mends itself. Trees, ~yas or plants, as a 
rule, should not be set out on the lawn 

proper. Such an arrangement interferes 
with keeping the lawn well mown and tidy- 
looking and gives an inartistic, spotty effect, 
and has a decided tendency to decrease the 
apparent size of the grounds. An unbroken 
stretch of velvety lawn, on the contrary, 
gives a pleasing vista of spaciousness, an 
effect that Landscape Gardeners aim to 
secure. A few well chosen, effectively 
grouped plants will produce a much more 
restful and pleasing landscape picture than a 
too large number of varied kinds promis- 
cuously planted here, there and anywhere 
with no definite motive to give strength and 
character to the planting scheme.—BERTHA 
BERBERT-HAMMOND in Park’s Floral Magazine. 
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Artificial Flowers. 


ERE b -— 2 
coming down and one 
going up the drive- 
way of the entrance 

to the second floor of the 


= garage where the 








erican Florists held their 
most interesting exhibits 
during the convention last 
summer. 

As we, and that means several people, 
an auto and myself, reached the top, a 
most striking decoration of large bril- 
liant scarlet artificial flowers caught 
my attention, and my impression was 
that the manager had—in the language 
of the street—“ dolled up” the garage 
in courtesy to the florists, and possibly, 
having his mind usually taken up with 
matters pertaining to the management 
of such an establishment, had not been 
in the habit of giving flowers much 
thought. 

I thought it a pity to use such things 
when there were so many beautiful 
realities, and, at that season, Gladioli 
going to waste. I smiled a little as I 
wondered how the florists “took it.” 

However, it was not long until I made 
the discovery that it was not an act of 
politeness from a kind hearted man- 
ager, who would, probably have greatly 
— genuine flowers, and felt the 

k of taste as much as any one, but 
that it was actually an exhibit by the 
florists (or a florist) themselves. 

I wonder why I should shoulder that 
breach of taste, and risk being pounced 
upon by the exhibitors, but the fact is 
that the memory of that glaring error 
grates and grows with the ing of 
time, and perhaps I’m trying to shake 
it off by criticising, and then hoping 
that it will not occur again. 

In soothing comparison I think of 
the beautifully decorated entrance and 
driveway to the Wigmore Coliseum at 
a oo * themum —_ yeais 

, and remembering and comparing 
with the recent one, I wonder if we do 
progress. , 

ain I wonder if we progress, when I 

a visit in the home of a friend and 

how she hastened to show me her latest 
mantel decoration, the very latest fad, 
which was a grotesque imitation of 
—— or water-fowl (possibly a 
ybrid) made of a pine cone. I could 
not help but question why such arti- 
ficial decoration, when even one plant 
or fra: t flower would have given a 
ae atmosphere so noticeably 


cking. : 

Perhaps I should have appreciated 
that “novelty ” for it rolled the years 
backward and “made me a child 
again.” Asthe memory of my father’s 
potato patch came into mind I saw my- 
self gly, even anxiously helping 
gather potatoes, meanwhile watching 
for one suitable for a purpose I had in 
view, and when found I immediately 
lost interest in helping and sought a 
knife, pared the potato carefully, and 
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with the precision of a mar- 
ble sculptor, pointed one end 
for a nose, gouged a couple 
of places for eyes, for which 
I used buttons, and with 
four small sticks and a curly 
shaving, behold a lifelike 
white pig, fully as interest- 
ing and decorative as the 
cone hybrid, and possibly if 
it were the present day, 
; _ with live wire advertising 
it, too, might prove to be a fad to keep 
the pig in the parlor. 

Another picture of the artificial 
stands out in memory, that of a little 

rl pee | the night with a school 

end who told her of wonderful things 
hanging on the walls of the darkened 
old parlor—never opened—and, by way 
of entertainment, promised a glimpse 
of the marvels if it could be arranged. 
The opportunity came after the family 
had retired for the night, and two little 
girls with white “nities” and pig-tail 
braids, carrying lighted candles silently 
entered the grim room. On the walls 
were large round frames of several 
inchesindepth. One contained a floral 
wreath fashioned from feathers beau- 
tifully colored and artistically made. 
Another framed a wreath of flowers 
made of hair from the heads of different 
members of the family. 
_ In order to see the work plainly, the 
little girls stood on chairs and held 
their candles high, while pink toes 
made prints on the moulding haircloth. 
Or the marble table under a large glass 
gicve were more flowers, formed from 
white wax. The friend explained in 
whispers that “she” was in a mad- 
house and frightened at the gruesome 
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thought they scampered to bed, and 
with head under cover and chattering 
teeth, the visitor asked if “she” never 
had any real flowers. and the friend 
replied that grandmother wouidn’t al- 
low the yard to be dug up just for 
flowers, but that “she” had pianted one 
and now grandmother took care of it 
and no one durst to take a flower from 
it. 

In the morning I had a treat indeed 
when I saw that plant for it was a 
most magnificent specimen of Bleeding 
Heart with a spread of several feet in 
diameter and loaded with its beautiful 
pink heart sha blooms. The bo- 
tanical name of this plant is Dicentra 
Spectabilis, a native of northern China 
and one of the most graceful as weil 
as most beautiful, hardy plants in cul- 
tivation, and a universal favorite. It 
is readily propagated by division of 
the large clumps of fleshy roots, or by 
cuttings of the succulent stems. Cut- 
tings of the blooming stems, taken 
just as the flowers begin to drop off, 
root readily in the open air, if water is 
— freely during dry weather. 

But to return to the artificials. Is 
there an increasing demand for them 
and if so does it not show a depraved 
taste? Teasels and docks in artistic 
shades of old rose, old blues among flow- 
ers might compare with the rouged 
and penciled weeds of humanity that 
sometimes walk our streets. 

If the public demands such novelties 
and artificials as cones, ducks and 
painted weeds, then why not also offer 
them potato pigs, feather bouquets and 
hair wreaths ? 

With our country recovering from 
the effects of a great war, and with an 
unparalleled wave of crime sweeping 
over it, never was there greater need 
for the beautifuland true. Let us help 
by offering only Real Plants and Real 
Flowers. Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 




















Entrance to the perennial flower garden of John H. Schlachter, (Tlinois.) 


In sending the photograph, Mr. Schlachter 
writes as follows: 

“The entire hedge is composed of Roses. 
Beginning on the right, Queen of the 
Prairie, Trier, two American Beauty 
climbers, and 35 feet of Dorothy Perkins. 
On the other side of the gate, Fairfield, 
also same on the gate and 25 feet to the left, 
ten feet of Blue Rose, fifteen feet of single 
large flowering white. In all there is 100 
feet of hedge. It makes a good hedge 
and is wonderful when the Roses are in 
bloom. 


“Last spring my Garden Office and Library, 
which was to the right of the flag, was 
destroyed by fire. 

“I am always glad when I get THE FLOWER 
GROWER. I like to read it because it is such 
a good paper and printed with cJear type so 
that I can read it. Some other papers I need 
to use a reading glass. 

“I am 82 years of age and do all my own 
work. I have 30 hot beds in the spring and 
use them as coid frames in fall and winter 
for such plants as Pansies, Fox-gloves 
Larkspurs, Oriental Poppies, etc.” 








—@-—--- --~ 
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The American Iris Society. 








THIN the space of but a few 
months our'season will be upon 
us and already I hear echoes of 
exhibition plans from Kansas 

City, Nashville, Richmond, Belvidere, 
Ill., and Des Moines. Prizes will be 
offered at two of the exhibitions of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
at Boston, and Saturday, May 28th, 
will undoubtedly be the date for our 
Annual Meeting and Exhibition at 
Columbus, Ohio. (Just keep that time 
in mind because it is going to be worth 
going to.) Any further suggestions or 
plans, nominations for officers, etc., 
should be sent in promptly, as the April 
issue should carry all such announce- 
ments. 

I trust that you will derive as much 

leasure from the Treasurer’s report 

low as I have. On Dec. 3l1st, 1920, 
we had 507 members on our records: 
As I write, Feb. 1, 1921, our member- 
ship is about 330 and includes many 
that were not with us last year. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Report of Treasurer for year ending, Dec. 
31, 1920: 
RECEIPTS. 


Life members_.-_--... 26 @ $25 00 $ 650 00 
Annual members.._.433@ 300 1299 
Contribution (Mrs. E. Harding) ---- 





Interest, Coupons & Exchange.... 24 42 
Advertising (Bulletin)-..._.......- 90 00 
Prizes (Penn. Horticultural Society 150 00 
ine cccimernnnammaset-« 2 00 
Total Receipts ——— $2232 42 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
fy subscrip’ons, etc ™ 53 
 iccnnbensesnedaaccnne 
Die and Medals -..............-...- 237 10 


Prizes and expenses in connection 
with Exhibitions at Phila., Cinn., 





Liberty Bonds (4th-4%4) in 
custody of Treas. $750 00 

Several disbursements such as i 
Expenses, Die and Medals, Data and 
Exhibition Supplies have swollen the expense 
during the year.—Of course the organization 
expenses will not appear again. Items such 
as charge for the Die will not appear again, 
and the Medals should last throughout the 
year 1922. The Data Cards and the Exhibition 
Supplies are a deferred charge, appiicable for 
the next two or three years, so that we shall 
not have similar expenses for awhile. 

FRANK H. Pressy, 
Treasurer. 

I wish to make public acknowledg- 
ment of the generous contributions to 
our Premium List offered by the fol- 
lowing members: 

J. K. Alexander, East Bridgewater, Mass. 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 

Cedar Hill Nursery, Glen Head, L. L., N. Y. 

Willis E.. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 

Glen Road Iris Gardens, Wellesiey Farms, 

ass. 

C. W. Hubbard, Chicago, Ill. 

Kansas City Peony Gardens, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Movilla Gardens, Haverford, Pa. 
Orchadotte Nurseries, West Point, Pa. 
Our Garden Journal, New York City. 
Rainbow Iris Gardens, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roenfield Nursery, Des Moines, Iowa. 
John Scheepers, Inc., New York City. 

Geo. N. Smith, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Van Wert Iris Gardens, Van Wert, Ohio. 

Wing Seed Co., Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 

I trust that you will not consider this 
a complete list as I know many others 
upon whom I shall not hesitate to call 
at need. 

The following plan from Mrs. 
Katherine P. Wright and Mr. C. P. 
Connell, of Nashville, seems to me of 
unusual value and I am glad that they 
are willing for me to share it with our 
members. If it proves workable this 
year it should point the way to what I 
might call a kindergarten for future 
A. I. S. members, although the idea 
Fi rener equally well to the members 

emselves. he authors apparently 
did not wish to scare prospective com- 
petitors by suggesting that they should 
compete with a well developed Iris fan. 


A COMPETITION IN JUDGING IRISES. 

This competition will be heid in connection 
with the Iris exhibition of the Nashville Iris 
Fanciers. No member of the A. IL. S. may 
enter the competition, as it is held primarily 
to interest the novice and the would-be Iris 
fancier. Competitors will not be expected 
to exhibit any flowers as the contest is held 
for the sole i 








study which you have given to your answers. 


This month I have a wad of notes 
from members and must restrain my 
ewn impulse to 1? or disagree with 
their opinions. The list of the “Twelve 
Best” is certainly arousing the desired 
interest though I could wish that some 
of you would come in a little stronger 
in running down your fellow members’ 
judgments. From Mrs. Aldrich, who 
is doing something in the seedling line, 
comes the following: 


“Helge, Kochii, and ‘Khedive’, ( ? if true) of 
the earlier ones; Dalmatica, Mme. Chereau, 
Aurea, Arnols, King, Archeveque, Monsignor, 
Mme. Pacquette, (Paquita) and trojana. | 
also still find Queen of May indispensable 
though personally I do not care for Elderado 
or Queen Alexandra.”’ 
ka po ~. ay Isoline, 

, trojana, Juniata, Monsignor, 
Astarte, Othello, Perfection, and Ma Mie, 
reflects in one or two cases, her good 
luck in living in California; while 
Mrs. Filler, whom I hope many of you 
may meet at the Columbus meeting, 
selects Fairy, Alcazar, Isoline, Jacquesi- 
ana, Jeanne d’Arc, Leda, Dalmatica, 
Perfection, Stamboul, Windham, Cordelia 
and Edouard Michel. 1 am glad to see 
Stamboul mentioned, and I found some- 
thing of interest in the following note 
from Miss Wright in Philadelphia: 

“It may be of interest to Iris growers to 
know that Iris Purple King, has bloomed in 
the nursery both spring and fall in the open 
ground with no special treatment for the 
past three years. I wonder has anyone else 
had the same experience with this or other 
Irises.” 

Before passing on to some more ex- 
tensive comments I wish to give another 
selection from Mr. Wister’s list of 
Discards, viz: Lutescens Aurea, A. F. 
Barron, Albatross, Ardenta, Atiraction, 
Buriensis, Cherubin, E: Bonvallet, 
Garibaldi, Gracchus, Kathleen, Mrs. 
dale, Mrs. Reuthe, Shelford Yellow, 
and Tecumseh. Do you all — I 
certainly — not, for surely here are 
some good things. 

I hope next month to be able to start 
a little class in the pronunciation of 
Iris names, taking up a few of the 
“stickers” each month. Apparently 
some of our members want it, and 
though I am no expert perhaps some 
of you will be able to correct me or 
otherwise help. 


ANOTHER “TWELVE BEST”. 


The following list is from Mrs. Haw, 
a new member in Iowa, and her success 
with Caterina is particularly worth 
noting. 

“Out here in the corn country Irises grow 
somewhat differently from what they do in 
the East, some growing as rankly and 
rapidly as weeds, others seemingly very little; 
= instance, Prinzess Viktoria Luise cannot 


multiply rapidly. Caterina was a hopeless 
failure until I gave it a coarse gravel root- 
drainage with plenty of lime and charcoal in 
the soil; now it is one of the most superb 
Irises I have and that means something, for I 
have over two hundred varieties. Mme. 


a weed but that is all one can say for it, 
while, though Windham is grand in every 
way, the flowers are a little crowded on the 
stalk as they are in Ringdove. Dawn is 
lovely but small; and Caprice also; trojana, 
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Archeveque, Isoline, and Edouard Michel are 
all poor. growers with me, but Carthusian is 
splendid.” : : 

“I also found Rose Unique atrocious until I 
planted it in front of Deutzias and planted 
some creamy Darwin Tulips with it. I love 
it because it is the only Iris I have that 
blooms with my Tulips.” 


CATERINA AND OTHERS. 


“May I add a word in defense of Iris 
Caterina? My greatest joy in this Iris is its 
delicious fragrance although the fine color 
and smooth texture of the flowers mark it as 
an aristocrat of the garden. Given a sunny 
position in calcareous soil,—at least, in this 
locality —Caterina is a free bloomer and 
needs no further attention. I am partial to 
fragrance in flowers and know of but few 
Irises that can compare, in this respect, with 
Caterina or with Fairy, whose odor is like 
that of ripe grapes. I have at least one Iris, 
a variety of Cengialti, whose odor after the 
first day is decidedly disagreeable. 

“My list of ‘Twelve Best Irises’ to serve as 
a nucleus for a collection was qualified by 
the fact that they should be inexpensive, 
(amounting to, say, not more than five dollars 
for the dozen). As to limiting one’s favorites 
to twelve varieties,—that would be out of 
the question; I should have to add Kashmir 
White (Wallace’s var.), Goldcrest (Dykes), 
Ed. Michel, Afterglow, Pancroft, and many, 
many others. Jsoline must still take first 
place in my garden. It never fails to bloom 
very freely, its flowers carried high on forty 
inch stalks; add to this its glorious color and 
what more can I ask?” 

Ww. SPENCER JOHNSON, (Indiana). 





UNFORESEEN RESULTS. 


There are many ways of using the easily 
increased perennials, but most people in this 
country seem to put in a plant, allow it to 
grow into a clump,—and let it go at that. 
Our gardens in the United States, speaking 
of the mass, are yet in the primary division, 
the kindergarten department. Let us try to 
make quantities of one good species, we will 
be charmed by the wealth of color at their 
blooming time. : 

Of one of the most easily increased species, 
the Iris, we often see the least,—I mean the 
least, used in an effective way. Our use of 
them outside the garden—where we have 
many—came about through odd circum- 
stances, almost as a War emergency. For, 
when the War, among its many by-products, 
produced the Farmerettes, a Unit, as the 
group was called, was placed in our Valley. 
We had promised our cooperation, yet after 
some trial, found our “hired man’s” views 
conflicted with theirs, so on the daysI could 
not superintend, we looked about for some- 
thing they could do on the lawns beside 
the mowing. My father, in his generous 
way, decided we would do some landscaping, 
as some of the Iris rows in the garden were 
getting crowded. These had been given me 
by my sister from the old Breese garden in 
Newport, R. I, and were in many unusual 
colors, probably self-raised hybrids, as no 
one remembers any plant-breeder in the 


The Farmerettes dug and divided and 
planted, fringing all our shrubbery borders 
around the lawn and stable. They were 
new and very ignorant that first summer, but 
blessedly willing, and they loved this “gar- 
dening-de-luxe” as they called it, for my 
father superintended it all and ginger-ale 
popped magically for them on the hot days. 

s they hoed long, long rows of 
vegetables, but we never regretted the Iris, 
which came into its own the second year, 
and was glorious. One wishes now for 
masses of one variety, instead of the some- 
what mixed effect of the many different 
sizes and colors. An edging of the inter- 
mediate Dorothea is planned and partly done 
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about a Rhododendron bed, that will tone 
with the reddish-pinks if they happen to 
overlap in bloom. Around a shrubbery of 
Weigelia, Deutzia, etc., the tall Dalmatica 
could be placed, then the lower growing, the 
intermediates, and the pumila of two and 
three inches height on the outer edge. Of 
course in a few years they would be matted 
together and one would long for the gay 
Farmerettes again, but not for the sad days 
of 1917 and ’18. 


FRANCES EDGE MCcILVAINE, (Penn.). 





A NOTE ON COLOR ARRANGEMENT. 


If, when planting our lovely Irises, more 
careful consideration were given as to how 
one color would affect another color, or be 
affected by its neighbor, we should much 
sooner bring about the great appreciation 
this wonderful flower deserves, and more 
people would come to agree with the man 
who said: “Irises are to the garden what 
Chopin is to music.” The initiated know 
this comparison is not at all extravagant, 
but, as many of us know, acolor, or apparent 
color, is so completely changed by its setting, 
or neighboring colors, that we can scarcely 
say a flower is pink, or blue, or mauve, unless 
it stands alone. An Iris enthusiast never 
could content himself with only one variety, 
or even the “best twelve”, so it certainly 
behooves us all to pay more attention to how 
they are permitted to associate with each 
other in the garden, lest much beauty be 
marred and lovely colors dulled and obscured. 

Tastes differ greatly, of course, but I have 
found a splendid way to determine whether 
or not a grouping pleased me, or brought out 
the color I wanted brought out, and that is, 
to take clear glass vases filled with water, 
(Mason fruit jars serve admirably as I some- 
times need many at one time), putting the 
flowers to be tried out in these, and placing 
them among the foliage, or wherever it seems 
they should be. Mistakes or successes show 
up immediately, and ideas can be carried 
out in the height of one’s enthusiasm, for 
Irises never do better for me than when 
planted at blooming time. They can then 
unfold their lovely blossoms the next year 
just where they seem the happiest, and can 
show their beauty to the best advantage. 


INEZ DEAN BROWNELL, (Iowa). 





A FEW BEARDED IRISES HIGHLY APPRE- 
CIATED BY MY FRIENDS. 


Each variety of Iris in my garden has been 
checked very carefully and I am confident 
that each name mentioned is that of the true 
stock. Therefore I trust that none of the 
statements made are misleading on account 
of one variety name being mentioned when 
another is meant. I am prompted to make 
this statement because of the knowledge 
that a nationally known Iris grower relegated 
a certain variety to the discard and after- 
wards acknowledged that his judgment was 

on observation of an inferior variety 
which he had received under that name. 

I am giving below the ideas of the visitors 
to my garden (as near as I can interpret 
them) concerning the desirability of a num- 
ber of Iris varieties. Some of the visitors 
are attracted only by the most striking 
varieties. To them the shape of the flower 
and the carriage of its segments as well as 
the various details of combinations, tints, 
and tones of color appear to mean little, 
while to others the general impression may 
be pleasing and the details upon close 
inspection mean additional delights. To some 
fragrance appears to mean little, while to 
others it, together with the play of color or 
colors, is as music to the ear. 

Among the white varieties with colored 
borders, Madame Chereau, Ma Mie and 
Parisiana have admirers, but on account of 
her airy grace and dainty fragrance Jeanne 
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d@’Arc is easily first with Ma Mie and 
Parisiana well in the running. To do best 
Jeanne d’Arc should have well drained soil 
somewhat sandy in texture. Ma Mie and 
Parisiana are not so particular as to location. 

Rhein Nixe and Victorine both attract con- 
siderable attention; the somewhat stronger 
growing habit of the former and the ease 
with which it is recognized throughout the 
year by the coloration of the leaves at their 
base make it the more pepular of the two. 

Among the varieties that are pure yellow, 
Aurea and Sherwin-Wright appear to be 
approximately equally attractive. Loreley and 
King of the yellow varieties with darker 
falls always come in for their share of 
admiration. From its behavior in my garden, 
King cannot be rated first-class in vigor of 
growth or abundance of bioom, but it is good 
enough in these respects to be assured of a 
place until equalled in colors and surpassed 
in plant habit. 

In the blue to violet colored class, Dalmatica, 
Violacea, Grandiflora, Gloire de Hillegom and 
Blue Jay come in for nearly equal admiration 
among the varieties with blue predominating; 
and, where red predominates, Ecouard Michel, 
Pauline, Parc de Neuilly, Monsignor and 
Archeveque are favorites. In the latter group 
considering flower only, Edouard Michel is 
admired above all others and I vote “Aye” 
with all the rest; but on account of its com- 
paratively slow multiplication, it probably 
should give way in a small collection to 
Parc de Neuilly or Monsignor. The delightful 
fragrance of Archeveque and its rich colors 
compel much admiration but its somewhat 
slow growth in my garden does not commend 
it for a place in a small select utility list. 

Isoline in the red to rose group attracts 
more attention than any of the other varieties 
and in addition appears to be the most 
admired Iris in the garden, regardless of 
groups. The tortuous stems, the dark buds, 
and the pink to Chinese vielet tints of the 
flowers as well as the shape and carriage of 
the segments are particularly striking. Then 
throughout the winter its leaves remain as 
erect and green as those of the varieties 
best in this respect which is a consideration. 
Lohengrin always comes in for generous 
praise and seemingly makes for itself a 
lasting impression. I am not at all surprised 
at the number who stop to look at Trautleib 
and return to look again; the daintiness of 
this beautiful Iris is only equaled among the 
Orchids; lack of fuli measure in stature as 
compared with other varieties of bearded 
Irises enhances rather than detracts from 
the pleasing effect considered as a whole. 

Alcazar is easily the most popular variety 
among the darker blends, with Prosper 
Laugier, and Red Cloud, among those with 
more red in evidence, coming in the order 
named. The branching habit of the first 
two with the large number of flowers out at 
one time and the length of the blooming 
season, particularly of Alcazar, as well as the 
rich colors, appear to appeal strongly to the 
majority. Alcazar has grown in the heavy 
black loam soil underlaid by yellow clay in 
my garden since 1914, and has come through 
both open and severe cold winters without 
root rot or loss of any kind. For locations 
in the states where wet open winters are the 
rule and frequent thawing and freezing 
Occur, it has not always proven as satisfactory 
I understand. Quaker Lady appears to be 
appreciated considerably more than either 
Eldorado or Queen Alexandra, and I gladly 
vote with the majority here. I would 
appreciate Quaker Lady more if the stems of 
the individual flowers occurred farther down 
on the main stem and were longer and there 
were more of them; but the cool, neat 
appearance of the flowers and the fine round 
clumps of plants with the purple basal 
coloration of the leaves make this one of 
the most satisfactory varieties in my garden 
in October and March as well as June. The 
dainty tints and shades in the colors and the 
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tendency of the standards and falls of each 
individual flower to assume a_ horizontal 
position soon after coming to full bloom, 
make Dorothea a popular variety. 

The majority vote of the visitors to my 
garden for twelve good tall bearded Irises 
in my garden would probably be as follows: 

1. Jeanne d’Arc ; 2. Rhein Nixe ; 3. Aurea, 
or Sherwin-Wright ; 4. Loreley ; 5. King; 6. 
Daimatica or the somewhat darker Violacea 
Grandiflora; 7. Parc de Neuilly or Monsignor; 
8. 2 9. in Guuker am 
11. Prosper Laugier; 12. ly. 

To this group of 12 would be added as 
necessary adjuncts in order that the feast of 
pleasure might be enjoyed earlier in the 
season, three earlier flowering varieties: 
Florentina alba, with its pearly tints, Helge 
for its soft yellow effects, and Kochii rich in 
the clear deep violet of both standards and 
falls. 

Some of the newer varieties will un- 
doubtedly displace varieties in the above list, 
but since their places are not determined, 
mention of the names of even the most out- 
standing and promising ones is withheld. 

A. C. ArNny, (Minn.). 





REGISTRATION. 


Mr. Wister and I, with the assistance 
of M. Krelage and many others, 
breeders or growers of Irises, have 
succeeded in putting the Check List 
into such shape that it will, in part, be 
published with the report of the 
American Joint Committee on Horti- 
cultural Nomenclature which _ is 
scheduled to go to press April 1, 1921. 
We consider the list of Bearded Irises 
included practically complete, that of 
the Beardless Irises, with the exception 
of the Japanese, acceptable. The list 
includes the names of varieties now in 
the trade correctly spelled (mispellings 
indicated) and is to be considered as 
the Official Registration of the names 
by The American Iris Society,— 
additions thereto will be published in 
THE FLOWER GROWER as before. 

The Society will secure reprints of 
the published list but, as we have no 
estimate as to the expense and a mere 
list of names will probably prove of 
little interest to many members, we 
are asking all members who would be 
willing to pay the actual cost of the 
reprints if necessary (probably less 
than $1.00) to notify Mr. John C. Wister, 
606 Finance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., in 
order to gather some idea of how 
many copies should be ordered. 


REGISTRATION. 


The following names are entered for registry by 
Floyd Brallior : 

Elinor Funk. 

Elizabeth Hamilton. 

Ena ior. 


Virginia Hale. 

Nubian—A bronzed mauve bi-color. Grace Sturte- 
“ie Williamson—White with purple center to 
falls. E. B. Williamson. 

I note that our members, E. B. 
Williamson and Paul Cook, have joined 
together under the name of The Long- 
field Iris Farm. I do not look forward 
to an extensive list but rather to 
the listing of a few fine introductions. 

Spring is approaching and it be- 
hooves us to lay plans for seeing the 
Iris in bloom, that is the way to select 
varieties. 

R. S. STURTEVANT, 


Secretary. 
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Annual Meeting and Show, 
Columbus, Ohio, May, 1921. 


With great enthusiasm plans are be- 
ing formulated for the annual meeting 
of The American Iris Society, to be 
held at Columbus, on May 27th. 

Mrs. Samuel H. Taft, Regional Vice- 
President, for Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky 
and Michigan, has recently appointed 
Professor Alfred Hottes, of The Ohio 
University, to represent the Society in 
Columbus, with full power to act and 
to appoint all committees. Professor 
Hottes will be remembered as one of 
the judges serving at the Cincinnati 
Iris Show last year. One judge is to 
be appointed from each State of the 
Region, and three judges from Colum- 
bus, including the Regional Vice- 
President at Cincinnati ex-officio. 

While the season varies some in the 


‘Middle East and West of Ohio, it is 


thought the date insures a small ex- 
hibit from all sections. All Iris lovers 
are urged to go and take with them 
their blooms. 

For a show Irises may be safely cut 
the day before with long stems and in 
bud, which will insure good transpor- 
tation. Many Cincinnatian enthusiasts 
have expressed themselves as eager to 
attend. The show will last three days 
and will be held in a building where 
there will be daylight. Mr. E. B. 
Williamson, a banker, and amateur, 
from Bluffton, lowa, whose wonderful 
seedling, Lent A. Williamson, (which 
was named for his father), was ex- 
hibited last year in the Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati shows, created a furor 
and captured all prizes, will be one of 
the judges, and hopes to bring with 
him his seedlings, Dorothy K. William- 
son, and Cherokee Maid. L. A. Wil- 
liamson was admired by many at both 
these shows, even more than Mr. Bliss’ 
English Wonder “Dominion.’’ Last 
year Mr. Williamson took a collecting 
trip to Venezuela; he searched for 
Irises to propagate, bringing several 
new varieties with him. ter the Iris 
shows there was such a demand for 
L. A. Williamson that growers could 
not supply the demand, and those who 
have this Iris may consider themselves 
fortunate. Prices were raised from 
$2.00 to $3.50 and finally $5.00 a tuber. 

The annual meeting in Columbus 
will be held the first day, and all officers, 
including Mr. John C. Wister, of 
Philadelphia, President, and Robert 
Sturtevant, Secretary, will be present. 

There will be no meeting of The 
American Iris Society this year in 
Cincinnati, all the enthusiasm will be 
sent to Columbus. The subject of 
staging the blossoms in milk bottles 
found much opposition at Columbus, 
and the committee voted $100.00 to buy 
glass vases. One of the Columbus 
members being in the glass business, 
offered at wholesale prices glass vases. 
This decision will be hailed with delight 
and the useful milk bottle discarded. 

The 1922 Iris Show is scheduled for 
New York, when the Trial Gardens, 
established two years ago at the 
Botanical Gardens, Bronx Park, will 
be in bloom. It is also a matter of 
great pride to the West that Cincin- 
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nati will probably hold the 1923 


annual meeting with its attendant Iris 
Show, and Iris lovers in this region 


-are urged to make plans for this event. 


A small quotation from Mr. William- 
son’s letter in regard to the parentage 
of Lent A. Williamson, is quoted, which 
will interest all Iris readers: 

“IT am glad to tell you what I know 
about the parentage of Lent A. Wil- 
liamson. Years ago I had from Mr. 
Gerard a good clump of what was 
labeled Amas. I am inclined to think 
this correct, though there seems to be 
great confusion in what dealers send 
out as Amas and Macrantha. In fact, 
Mr. Shull, from the characters of 
trojana, decided that was the parent, 
but I think he is probably wrong. At 
any rate, I have some of the original 
female parent and it can be identified 
any time. Well, this variety wculd not 
seed; I pollinated for two or three 
years, and one year when I had 
acquired a great lot of the plant, | 
pollinated every flower, using mixed 
pollen. ot set and it contained 
a single of enormous size—the 
seed from which Lent A. Williamson 
grew.” 

Mrs. Taft, of Cincinnati, to whom 
the Iris Medal was awarded by The 
American Iris Society at the Cincinnati 
Show last year, has promised an exhibit 
of Grace Sturtevant’s seedlings, as well 
as Mr. Bliss’ Dominion. 

There is another “ Richmond ” in the 
Iris field in Cincinnati: Mr. John Dee 
Wareham, Vice-President of The Rook- 
wood Pottery, and Hono: Member 
of The Garden Club of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Wareham has been hybridizing 
for three years, and in 1922 and 1923 
his seedlings will be heard from. Last 
year the far-famed Dominion was used 
in many of his crosses, then blooming 
in the Taft garden. “Long live the 


Iris.” 
A. E. MEYER, 
For the Society. 


H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio, 
is getting out a_ booklet on_ Irises 
which is unique and attractive. He calls 
it “The Unvarnished Truth,” and is 
asking interested people to remit a 
very modest sum for same, and we 
should say that it is easily worth the 
price asked. : 

It is not often that makers of book- 
lets attempt to classify varieties into 
grades, but this is what Mr. Gro- 
schner has done in this new treatise. 
As the name indicates, he has at- 
tempted to give the exact facts about 
varieties as he has judged them from 
his experience. While necessarily im- 
perfect, as any first effort in this line 
must be, we commend Mr. Groschner’s 
booklet for its attempt to establish 
a list of merit as well as a discard list. 
The discussion of varieties which will 
necessarily be brought out by this 
booklet is extremely good in itself. 
gerne | no two persons will approve 
the same list, nor will they reject the 
same list, but some varieties are of 
such outstanding merit that they have 
general approval, and these, at least, 
should be known. 
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Peony Reminiscences. 
By Wo. A. PETERSON. 


A recent Peony enthusiast casually re- 
marked to me, “of course you never had 
the Peony bug.” Read this and judge: 

Father, mother and I visited Europe 
in 1886 when our Peony list consisted 
of six varieties, namely: Pottsi, Fra- 
grans, Humei, Delicatissima, Queen Vic- 
toria and Comte de Paris. After tour- 
ing the British Isles, we went to France 
and arrived in Paris. Here we learned 
that Louis Paillet was a great Peony 
expert. We spent four months abroad 
visiting nurseries including Louis Van 
Houtte, at Ghent, where my father had 
previously worked before coming to 
America. 

On our return we began buying in 
different varieties, inclu ~~ kinds 
from Paillet. This was before my 
second visit to Europe alone in 1889. 
This time I visited Paillet and saw his 
old — plants in bloom and also 
visited Croux & Sons near by who had 
a large collection. While there I 
learned about many other French and 
Dutch Peony growers. M. Krelage 
seemed the best informed. In looking 
at our card index of the varieties we 
now carry I find we still have (of the 
sorts I bought that year) Couronne d Or, 
M. Dupont, Octavie Demay and Living- 
stone. 

With the arrival of Krelage’s won- 
derful catalogue, listing 500 Peonies 
with the assembled data about each, 
I turned loose and bought every Peony 
variety offered anywhere. In 1900 we 
permanently added Madame de Verne- 


ville, Marie Crousse, Claire Dubois and 
Felix Crousse. 

In Krelage’s catalogue four Peony 
books were quoted: derson Mono- 
graph, 1817; Baker’s Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, 1884; Lynch’s Classification of 
Peonies, 1890; and the Huth Mono- 
graph in German and Latin, 1891. I 
ordered all four of two different Lon- 
don book dealers expecting to get one 
or two and received my complete order 
from both. These extra copies I gave 
later to our Peony society. 

After buying Peonies and Irises from 
Goos & Koeneman in Germany in 1904 
and 1905, I visited them in 1906, as 
well as most of the wers in Eng- 
land, France and Hoiland, while their 
fields were in bloom, but these ex- 
periences have been duplicated by 
many others. While absent from my 
fields in 1906 I had a cable code of our 
complete list worked out so that I had 
wor by cable as to how quite a few 
bloomed and was able to buy on the 
grounds over three thousand dollars’ 
worth of the most desirable kinds. 

_ When visiting France for the first 
time, a trip down the valley of the 
Loire by auto gives one a chance to 
see some of the most beautiful chateaux 
pasaing through Tours on the way to 
henonceaux with its artistic castle 
and the beautiful home of Monsieur 
——_ Dessert. When last there I 
had the great pleasure of attending a 
wedding breakfast of his daughter 
when my scant French was severely 
tested. . Dessert is much more fa- 
vored than M. Lemoine as the latter’s 
home is in the devastated area of the 
recent war. 





Peonies and Irises. 
“ RETROSPECTION AND A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE.” 
By W. F. CHRISTMAN, Secretary, Northwestern Peony & Iris Society. 


OOKING back over the past year, 
many things of interest concern- 
ing the flowers we are particu- 

_ larly interested in, the Peony, and 
Iris, are recalled to mind. 

Profitable shows, not from a mone- 
tary standpoint, but from interest dis- 
seminated and enthusiasm aroused, 
were held at various places throughout 
the countr Ray | the past season. 
These exhibitions had a far reaching 
effect in popularizing these two most 
satisfactory perennials. More purchases 
are being made of the newer and bet- 
ter varieties of Peonies and Irises than 
ever before, regardless of the high 
prices being asked for some of them, 
which is indicative of the fact that 
people arefast becoming educated to 
the possibilities obtainable by their 
judicious use, and are also better able 
to discriminate between the really 
meritorious sorts. 

I grant, however, there are many of 
the newer varieties of both the Peony 
and Iris that are not worthy to be 


propagated and will soon be eliminated 
as they get into the company of really 
worthy and superior kinds where 
thorough comparisons can be made. 
Wilful misrepresentation and undue 
desire to profit are two of the outstand- 
ing besetting sins that must be con- 
stantly guarded against if we are to get 
the most out of our hobby. Nothing 
will have a more damaging influence 
and put a damper on aroused enthusi- 
asm. more speedily than to realize 
disappointment in some enticingly de- 
scribed variety that is only common- 
place or below that level. 

To my mind, the exhibitions held 
last season were a step in advance of 
those held in former years for the 
reason that more sections of the 
country were represented by local 
shows, making it possible to display 
blooms of better quality and greater 
variety than would be feasible if they 
had to be transported a considerable 
distance before exhibited. The ex- 
pense attending such a procedure will 
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often prevent the staging of beautiful 
exhibits that can be displayed at local 
shows. The bother of necessary prep- 
aration for transportation covering 
long distances will not be attempted, 
in many cases, due to the uncertaint 
and liability of loss, as it is a well 
known fact that the Peony or Iris can- 
not be carried Pony distance with 
any degree of safety unless extraor- 
dinary precautions are resorted to and 
a heavy outlay in money expended. 
For this reason I greatly favor local 
exhibitions in as many sections of the 
country as feasible. 

The Twin Cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul each held exhibitions of 
Peonies and [rises in addition to the 
large display made at the University 
Farm School in conjunction with the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 
This latter exhibit was held about mid- 
way between the two cities. Duluth 
had a splendid exhibit some two or 
three weeks later in the season. Iowa 
and other northwestern states also 
gave exhibitions featuring the Peony 
and Iris. The central, eastern and New 
England states were not behind in 
these displays. The far west and the 
Canadian provinces gave Peony exhi- 
bitions of especial merit during the 
season. 

Many new varieties of both the 
Peony and Iris were offered to the pub- 
lic the past year. Amongithem were a 
number of extra choice varieties that 
will be displayed next June at the 
various exhibitions. Some of these 
new sorts great merit. Ittakes 
unlimited patience and vision unob- 
structed by trivial obstacles, and these 
attributes coupled with the ability to 
carefully differentiate, in order to be 
truly successful as a hybridizer. I am 
pleased to say we have some growers 
possessing these qualifications and we 
can continue to expect much from 
them in the future. 

As to the fu of the Peony and 
the Iris, I feel there is a great future 
before us with these flowers. Itis true 
that perfection has been reached, or as 
near perfection as it is now possible 
for us to conceive or attain; but there 
will be improvement made on some of 
the already existing varieties ; new col- 
ors or combinations of color will be 
accomplished; variation in the forma- 
tion of the flower will be achieved; 
improvement in size and lasting quality 
is a possibility ; the opportunity to se- 
cure and try out some of the newer 
originations and developments of our 
foremost hybridizers ; and a continued 
and increasing interest in the growing 
and propagating of worthy sorts; that 
is bound to have a stimulating influ- 
ence that will be manifested through- 
out the coming years. 

The Northwestern Peony & Iris So- 
ciety has done a splendid work in the 
northwest but as there is strength in 
numbers, I would be in favor of con- 
solidation of forces under one govern- 
ing head ; the unification of effort along 
the various lines of endeavor; the 
affiliation of the various local societies 
and a broader expansion of publicity 
through local displays and test gar- 
dens. This could only be satisfactorily 
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accomplished by the establishment of 
regional vice presidents or directors, 
who would be empowered to arrange 
for local exhibitions; the voting of 
funds sufficient to properly conduct 
and promote local exhibits ; the award- 
ing of prizes to stimulate interest and 
enthusiasm and the assurance by the 
governing body that these require- 
ments would be fulfilled. My views in 
this matter may not be concurred in 
by all, but if the features I have out- 
lined briefly could be realized, I feel 
that greater good could be accom- 

lished. I would favor a governing 
body for the Peony and Iris each. This 
is one of the —— ilities of the future. 

I trust in the very near future every 
yard or len may have at least a 
few Peonies and Irises to add to its 
beauty and charm; much better, let 
us have our yards radiant with their 
bloom and raise them in such numbers 
that we may freely share them with 
others less fortunate, as there is no 
more fitting way of expressing tender 
sentiments of affection than by the 
generous distribution of flowers which 
bear mute evidence of esteem that could 
not better be conveyed. The joy of 
sharing your pleasures and experiences 
with others is one of the delights de- 
rived from our hobby, so let us be gen- 
erous and willing to do our part in 
helping others with their difficulties if 
they experience any in which we have 
enjoyed success. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 











Beauty in the Vegetable Garden. 


Even within the limits of a small 
plot devoted to home vegetables there 
is a great opportunity to a not only 
for the economical use of the ground 
but for an attractive arrangement of 
the small fruits, the path, and perhaps 
a valued shrub or group of real flowers. 
Much of a garden’s charm is due, not 
so much to the use of bright colors, as 
to contrasts of light and shade, of bold 
and delicate foliage, of height and low- 
ness, in pleasing balanced relation one 
to another ; and all these charms are in- 
herent among the edible as well as the 
ornamental plants. 

Let us take first the plan and con- 
sider a few possibilities offered by a 
simple area of 40 or 50 by 100 feet run- 
ning back from the house. If the ex- 
posure is not due north a simple grape 
arbor against the house, a seat, and 
pavement of beaten earth or rough 
stones will make a pleasant work- 
room, an outdoor extension of kitchen 
or tool-shed, or a restful spot where, 
from a comfortable chair, one can view 
the results of his morning’s labor 
before going indoors to “clean up;” 
perhaps a hose connection, a table, and 
a few sheltered shelves will be useful. 
We look out across a bit of open grass 
and down the long path (primarily for 
utility) giving access to our vegetables; 
or between grass and garden proper a 
planting of small fruits may serve as a 
screen, not without winter interest, 
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and give the gardener seclusion. 
Dwarf pears and apples can be planted 
ten feet apart and with proper pruning 
may have a symmetry of — that 
is essentially formal in effect; plums 
and peaches are always small com- 
paratively; cherries may be dwarfed 
and dense growing, quinces in fruit 
remind one of an or: tree and have 
— interest of foliage. All these 

ave beauty of flower and there is a 
comfortable sense of satisfaction in the 
harvest and an opportunity to appre- 
ciate in winter the charming tracery of 
ice-encased or snow-laden branches, the 
swelling flower buds, and in each, 
its characteristic form of branching. 
These fruits can also be used against 
a wall or fence in a variety o _ 
terns, as cordons with upspreading 
branches, in a vase form, or with a 
single leader and balanced horizontal 

wths. Such work is not laborious 

ut demands an infinite patience, and 

constant attention and do we not grow 

to love that upon which we lavish 
care! 

R ies and blackberries, al- 
though the latter are almost too ram- 
pant for a small place, are essentially 
a and, kept . within bounds, they 
make an attractive hedge with their 
many warm-toned suckers. Currants 
I find rather ungainly and of course 
neither these nor gooseberries should 
be planted where there is danger of the 
white pine blister as they act as an al- 
ternate host for the fungus. The 
gooseberries have a delightfully spread- 
ing oe. deep green foliage, and in 
England are often trained into stand- 
ards or other set forms. If space per- 
mitted we might experiment with blue- 
berries which are just beginning to be 
valued commercially, ies make 
a tasteful jelly, and elderberries are 
not without interest in these days of 
prohibition. Personally I like all these 
more for ornament than for use, and 
we should include also the black cur- 
rants here. 

Among the herbaceous perennials, 
few plants equal the rhubarb with its 
bold, exotic a and plume of white 
flowers, but the Chinese Udo is equally 
effective and either as a flower or as a 
vegetable isof interest. Asparagus we 
all like and through the summer it 
makes a soft mound of grey-green that 
I find ideal as a background for the 
wonderful colors of Gladioli. Cultur- 
ally too these seem to make good com- 
binations, for the asparagus should be 
planted deeply and annually enriched, 
ideal conditions for the garden bulbs. 
Parsley or strawberries grown in 
matted lines make splendid edgings to 
the path with their deep-green leaves, 
and I enjoy occasional plants of the 
various herbs, mint, and thyme, sage, 
and savory and smooth leaved chives, 
close at hand for occasional plucking. 

Among the vegetables proper, egg- 
o_o and peppers make neat little 

ushes, tomatoes may be trained on a 
stake for a wreath of color in fruit, sum- 
mer squash gives a mound of green 
ideal for corner plants, and beets seem 
naturally true foliage plants, some of 
brightest green, some red-tinged, and 
others dark. Tall things like corn and 
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pole beans I plant at the outside edges 
of the plot to screen my garden from 
the neighbors, and for variety I always 
plant a few seeds of the big Sunflower 
or scarlet runner among them. [I'll 
acknowledge to a liking for raw car- 
rots and on a minor path I use them 
as an edging; their foliage alone is a 
delight. The —— growth of 
peas and the bushy beans have little in- 
terest but give the garden a prosperous 
look, and surely I have suggested 
enough points to prove my c~ntention 
that vegetables have an esthevic value 
quite aside from their flavor. 

Just an example or two and I will 
close. There is a long and slightly 
curving path of grass that runs almost 
due north and south. It hasa broad 
band on either side of strawberries, a 
little space that I devote to Primulinus 
Hybrids of Gladioli and then a bank of 
asparagus; behind, held between two 
wires, is a row of raspberries in red, 
and yellow, and black, and each post 
has been left about six to seven feet 
high to serve as a support for one of 
the lovely rambler Roses. This is a 
six to seven foot border that is always 
neat and not without some beauty at 
every season. 

Another is a bit of an herb garden, a 
bit of real formality close by an arbor, 
yet open to the sun; the tiny paths are 
lined with small stone and thyme 
overflows these edges; bushes of gray 
leaved sage and southernwood form 
corner pieces, carrots and beets mark 
the outline, and within, the squares 
are planted with peppers with their 
dark green shiny leaves, and gray-toned 
eggplants, with here and there as a dot 
plant, small-fruited tomatoes trained 
high as standards. I find an extra pleas- 
ure in — and executing such 
“utility s and borders.” 

R. S. STURTEVANT, M. L. A. 


Mrs. F. Caley Smith Dead. 


Horticulturalists all over Australia will 
mourn the untimely death of Mrs. F. Caley 
Smith, at the age of 38 years. She contracted 
typhoid fever and passed away at a private 
hospital in Adelaide in November. The late 
Mrs. Smith was undoubtedly the foremost 
nurserywoman in the Commonwealth, and it 
is sad to think that a promising career has 
been terminated so abruptly. She was a 
fine woman, endowed with wonderful 
resourcefulness and common sense, and a 
knowledge and love of floriculture. Those 
who have visited that beautiful garden which 
she carried on at Aldgate for some years 
after the death of her husband, found there 
a veritable floral garden of Eden. 

Mrs. Caley Smith’s name was a household 
one in the flower-lover’s world in Australia, 
and she specialized in Gladioli, Dahlias and 
Carnations. Indeed, her fame spread to 
England, South Africa, and even the South 
Seas. Thousands of seedlings and bulbs 
raised by her on her eight-acre nursery at 
Aldgate, found their way abroad.—The 
Observer, (Adelaide, Australia.) 


E. M. Smith, East Hartford Gladious 
Co., East Hartford, Conn., reports un- 
der date of February 17, 1921, that he 
planted 1000 first size bulbs of Gladiolus 
Halley. Our friend Smith certainly has 
nerve, and we are interested to know 
how they will do in actual results 
secured. 
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Hybridizing Gladioli. 


One of our subscribers has submitted 
to us seven questions covering the sub- 
ject of improving Gladioli by hybridiza- 
tion, and they have been submitted to 
Mr. Joe Coleman and we append his re- 
sults. Mr. Coleman has ‘n uced some 
fine new varieties of Gladioli, and, there- 
fore, his suggestions are uae and 
we have no doubt but what they will 
prove interesting to a large number of 
Gladiolus growers who are interested 
in improving this beautiful flower. The 
questions together with Mr. Coleman’s 
answers are as follows: 

1. What varieties of Gladioli are the most 

ific seed jucers ? 
- Will Lamy hybridization insure pro- 
duction of seed from varieties otherwise shy 
producers ? ; 

3. About what percentage of seedlings 
that are worth keeping in a private collec- 
tion may one expect to raise from seed pro- 
duced by good named varieties, not field 
hybridized ? 

4. Is it good practice to force growth of 
seedlings by planting in rich soil and water- 
ing freely? : 

5. Are corms injured for future blooming 
if allowed to produce seed ? J 

6. What is the best fertilizer to use in_ 
preparation of a bed for seed planting, and 
how is it best applied? 

7. Are not first year seedlings easily in- 
jured by applying fertilizer ae 


It seems to us the above questions 
are really difficult to answer and we 
would not care to take them up in a 
specific manner. However, they fur- 
nish abundant food for a short article, 
and we are glad to generalize on them 
and answer in so far as our personal 
experience has delved into the science 
of hybridizing. For the growing of 
seedlings is certainly a science and 
calls for painstaking care and study. One 
must be certain of the. blood lines and 
keep a careful record of crosses in 
order to get anywhere. fica 

In answer to the first question, it is 
not quantity of seed that we are after 
but quality. Some varieties are abun- 
dant seed producers. An early variety 
called Early Pink used to be a favorite 
with us owing to its heavy seeding 
qualities, and it really produced some 
good seedlings. Possibly America has 
been used more than any other variety 
as a pollen-bearing parent and a seed 
parent as well; but a smali per cent 
of the seed thus produced will give 
varieties worth growing. “Verily, many 
are called but few chosen.” Charle- 
magne, of the Nanceianus type, has 
been the parent or grandparent of 
some of our best varieties (referring to 
the writer’s work) but likely others do 
not use this variety at all. Direct 
crosses undoubtedly have produced 
some good varieties, and a sterling new 
sort, Marechal Foch, is said to be a 
direct cross between America and Hal- 
ley. The writer’s best work has been 
by having a fixed purpose in view and 
planting some half dozen bulbs in 
flower pots and taking them in should 


weather conditions demand, that every 
grain of the —— pollen might be 
saved. Line-breeding in the produc- 
tion of seedlings insures superlative 
quality just as much as it does in live- 
stock breeding. 

Coming to the second question, va- 
rieties that produce but few seeds by 
chance pollenization may be made to 
— limited amounts of seed b 

and pollenating, but many pods will 
be found to contain two, three or a 
half dozen seeds. How precious these 
seeds are if from a difficult cross! 

Now comes the question of hap- 
hazard field pollenization, or letting 
the bees do the work. If it were a 
private collection of all good varieties 
the chances would be reasonably 
favorable for some good varieties from 
seed thus obtained. But the percent- 
age of good seedlings certainly would 
be small. Seemingly the poorer the 
variety the more pollen it makes and 
the rare and beautiful varieties make 
but little pollen. Thus it seems that 
nature does not intend that man should 
reach the superlative in three, or even 
ten years. 

Several years since, we purchased a 
quantity of seed; mighty few growers 
are willing to sell their hand-pollenated 
seed, for if they did, the goose that 
laid the golden egg might be sold. This 
seed was grown and the tiny bulbs 
kept until blooming age was reached ; 
no ay varieties were produced and 
we had three years’ work for nothing. 
Anyone can grow seedlings and far 
too many mediocre sorts are being 
named. Anyone can produce a hun- 
dred new varieties, but will they stand 
the test of time, or are they better in 
quality than many present kinds? We 
believe it a waste of time to grow on 
field-gathered seed and to those who 
wish to produce something really worth 
while our advice would be to make the 
most careful and painstaking crosses. 
Be.able to say this seedling is three- 
quarters one variety and one-quarter 
another. This is constructive breed- 


ing. 

eetinn Four— Best method for us 
in growing seedlings has been to make 
a bed when the ground becomes mel- 
low in the spring ; sift the soil to dis- 
pose of the stones and then incorporate 
an aiaount of sand judging the amount 
by the condition of the soil. Firm the 
soil and sow in narrow rows a foot 
apart. Then burlap is laid over the 
bed and kept moist until the seedlings 
commence to sprout. After the burlap 
is taken away thorough cultivation is 
proper throughout the season’s growth. 
A peculiar thing about Gladiolus seed 
is its irregularity of germinating. Some 
of the seed will lie dormant the entire 
season without sprouting. Could it be 
the “wonder Gladiolus of the age’’ lies 
encased in one of these tiny and tardy 
seeds? It is our —a to use just 
good garden soil for the growing of 
seedlings and not force them. If the 
soil of the seed bed is poor, a limited 
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amount of bone meal’ and sheep ma- 
nure may be added. Believe it a mis- 
take to use commercial fertilizer in the 
growing of seedlings. 

Corms are surely injured for future 
use if allowed to produce seed in any 
quantity. Have allowed but one blos- 
som to seed and stripped the flower 


buds from the balance of the stem, and | 


noted but little if any deterioration in 
the plumpness or size of the corm. 
In producing corms commercially it is 
the best practice to go through the 
field and break out the tops just as the 
first flower appears. At this.time any 
rogues may be pulled up. 

n conclusion we must voice our 


rotest against naming of varieties | 


ittle different from many now on the 
market. A slight variation in form or 
color is no reason for such naming. 
Fortune awaits the person who origi- 
nates a golden yellow with six inch 
flowers and a spike five to six feet tall. 
Who will give to the world that won- 
derful blue likened to the clear blue of 
the morning sky? There is always 
room at the top, and fame and fortune 
await those who produce varieties 
vastly superior to those now on the 
market. Likewise disappointment to 
those who name junky stuff and expect 
to get away with it. 

ould it not be a good idea for the 
American Gladiolus Society to issue a 
first-class certificate to about twenty- 
five varieties that experienced growers 
know to be the best on the market to- 
day? Then at each annual exhibition 
have a committee of ten pass on the 
new varieties that are entered for certif- 
icate honors. The grower should fur- 
nish at least three spikes of a variety 
and present a signed statement as to a 
variety’s health, vigor, height, repro- 
ductive qualities, etc. Such a system 
has its faults, but at least it would give 
the beginner a guide in the selection of 
varieties, and one would know if sanc- 
tioned by the ‘American Gladiolus So- 
ciety it must be pretty good. Think it 
over. 

JOE COLEMAN. 





Our good friend, Major Geo. Churcher 
of England, who is a thorough Gladiolus 
fancier, sends us a clipping from The 
Garden, showing awards of merit of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on 
Gladioli and some other flowers. 
Among others are the popular Kunderd 
varieties, E. J. Shaylor and Mary 
Pickford, and we are printing the clip- 
ping verbatim to let our American 

owers see an illustration of the 

nglish style of description. English- 
men are certainly not at all backward 
about saying a good word for a variety 
if it pleases them, and also they put a bit 
of fine writing into descriptions which 
Americans cover in a mechanical way. 
The clipping is as follows: 


GLaDIOLUS—E. J. Shaylor.—A truly mag- 
nificent novelty and an acquisition to boot. 
Of model form, the flowers arrange them- 
selves into a perfect and shapely spike. The 
predominating color is an exquisitely beauti- 
ful rectified cerise, the lower segment touched 
with a deeper hue. The prettily crimped or 
goffered edges of the petals but enhance 
the charm of a most fascinating novelty. 
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GLADIOLUS—Mary Pickford.—Great chaste- 
ness, beauty, high ornament and finish 
characterize this superb novelty. The 
moderately large and shapely flowers arrange 
themselves in twos throughout the spike. To 
call them white would do them insufficient 
justice, the subdued cream pervading them 
adding to their charm. Bracts and buds 
assume a greeny-white tone, which fits the 
variety well. 

This pair of exceptionally high class 
novelties were from Major Churcher, 
Alverstoke. 


Old Age in Gladioli. 


The statement has been made that 
multiple division of a Gladiolus corm isa 
sign of age and approaching useiess- 
ness. This may be susceptible of proof, 
but it hasn’t been proved yet. It is cer- 
tain that multiple division does not 
always i—, old age, for this season 

1920) we found a seedling in its third 
~~ that made four divisions, each at 
_ = inch in eee 

n this case the tendency appears to 
be hereditary, as the seed parent of 
this seedling (Glory of Holland) shows 
the same tendency to a marked degree, 
(see first table below). 

The number of multiple corms of 
Glory of Holland cannot be accounted 
for by the amount of stock on hand. I 
had just as many Jj nce, and 
considerably more Jda Van. 

Last fall (1919) on harvesting my 
stock I laid aside every corm that had 
—_ four or more divisions, as fol- 
ows: 
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176 
The above were planted this spring 
in a row by themselves, with the fo 
lowing results : 


Variety planted bloomed divided harvested 
_. 12 3 15 
Glory of Holiand 38 87 7 95 
ing 25 0 32 
Chicago White. 12 12 0 12 
LeschieiSatnece 21 0 21 
Snbitehshes 4 2 6 
Lily Lehman_..._ 4 3 1 5 
176 164 13 186 


One each of Glory of Holland and 
Lily Lehman, and seven of Independ- 
ence, did not bloom because too small, 
but made blooming-size corms for next 

year. Two of Independence and one of 
Halley failed to come up. 

No conclusions can be drawn on the 
evidence presented here, but there are 
at least three points worth noting: 
The multiple division which took place 
in 1919 was not repeated in 1920—the 
divisions that took place were simple 
divisions into two. The quality of bloom 
from these multiple divisions was as 
as from other stock in nearby rows. 
cormels were formed. 

The 186 corms harvested this year 
will be kept by themselves, and planted 
as before, in the hope that something 
will develop to throw light « on the mat- 
ter of “Old Age in Gladioli.” 


THOMAS M. PROCTOR. 


ew 


The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 


What a cosmopolitan institution is 
the garden. Hardly anywhere else 
does such genuine democracy exist. 
The password of hearty welcome to 
its portals is appreciation. Here rich 
and poor, millionaire and servant, 
mingle on equal footing. The most 
erudite college professor may learn of 
the uncouth, unlettered laborer in the 
garden where caste is unknown and 
social position is forgotten. Brain and 
brawn meet on a common level and 
work together harmoniously, each de- 
pendent upon the other. 











The love of growing flowers is a 
ee attribute—a virtue that may 
well coveted ; for there are many 
who have never as yet experienced the 
joys of gardening nor been thrilled by 
the passion that the love of intensive 
flower-growing incites. 





An enthusiast is one who always 
wants to be among the earliest to get 
the latest. 


_Mrs. Francis King, in The Well-Con- 
Garden, writes feelingly of the 
invisible bond that binds into a com- 
mon brotherhood all who truly love 
to garden, as follows: “The love of 
flowers brings surely with it the love 
of all the green world. For love of 
flowers every blooming square in cot- 
tage gardens seen from the flying win- 
dows of the train has its true and ten- 
der message for the traveler; every 
bush and tree in nearer field and farther 
wood becomes an object of delight and 
stirs delightful thought. When I see 
a rhubarb plant in a small rural gar- 
den, I respect the man, or more gener- 
ally the woman, who placed it there. 
If my eye lights upon the carefully 
tended Peony held up by a barrel hoop, 
the round group of an old Dicentra, 
the fine upstanding single plant of Iris, 
at once I experience the warmest feel- 
ing of friendliness for that householder, 
and wish to know and talk with him 
about his flowers. For at the bottom 
there is a bond which breaks down 
every other difference between us. We 
are ‘Garden Souls.’ ” 





A home does not consist of mahogany 
panels, luxuriantly cushioned divans, 
velvet hangings, bronze chandeliers, 

lished floors and oriental rugs. A 

ome is a place where love and rest- 
fulness abide and a sweet spirit of 
sympathy sarene. Reader, I hope in 
all sincerity you have a Home. 

d so a garden should be more than 
beds of flowers, a profusion of rare and 
costly plants and a collection of con- 
ventional accessories. The ideal gar- 
den is soulful; perhaps artistic in its 
simplicity and lack of undue formality; 
but expressing the individuality and 
breathing the spirit of its maker, thus 
charming the eye and delighting the 
soul of everyone who may have access 
to its portals. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


OUR BIRDS 








The Migrant Bird. 


Gay little traveler, will you tell 

How you can find your way so well, 

As through the trackless, pathless sky 
You wing your even course on high ? 
How know you when the time has come 
To pierce the cloudless, azure dome, 
And join your comrades in their flight 
Through sunny day and somber night ? 
How can you judge the proper time 

To seek the more congenial clime ? 


How do you know when spring has come 
And time to start your journey home; 
So far away, how can you tell 

This little tree you love so well, 

And drop, as if from Heaven above 

To it, where spurred by mother-love 
You build therein ‘a cunning nest, 
Roofed by thine own soft, gentle breast ? 


I listen, and I hear you say, 

“God has revealed to us the way 

Of happiness. We are God-given, 
And sent by Him to balance even 

A part of all the wondrous plan, 
Harmonious nature gives to man. 

If you'll but hear and heed our song, 
Then right will triumph over wrong. 
Love is ever worth the giving; 

Life is ever worth the living.” 


—Mrs. O. A. Runyon. 


Do Migratory Birds Make 
Preparation For Their Flight ? 


A German professor, Dr. Thienemann, has 
recently raised the interesting question as to 
whether birds which change their place of 
abode in spring and fall prepare themselves 
previously for long journeys. Such a 
preparation might conceivably consist of two 
kinds. It might, on the one hand, include 
the swallowing of a definite amount of food, 
and, on the other hand, it might consist of 
some modification in the character of the 
plumage. In other words, do the birds fly with 
full crops from which to obtain the necessary 
energy for their muscular effort, or do they, 
on the other hand, fly with empty crop and 
stomach in order to lessen their weight? 
Furthermore, is there any difference in 
plumage observable just before the start ? 

In order to solve the first question the 
learned professor first experimented with 
caged birds in order to see how much time 
they required after the taking of food for 
the crop and stomach to become entirely 
empty. He found that after feeding plenti- 
fully, in the majority of cases no trace of 
food was left at the end of four hours, in 
asmaller number eight hours was required. 
He then examined birds captured in the act 
of migration. In these he found that out of 
183 individuals 18 per cent. had the crop and 
stomach full, 40 per cent. had it empty and 
42 per cent. had it moderatel ly filled. The 
majority, therefore, appeared to endeavor 
not to overload the stomach. The migratory 
instinct prevails in general over the hunger 
instinct. As to the second question, whether 
migratory birds exhibit any special care as 
to keeping their plumage in good conditiun, 
he believes that the birds will not refrain 
from migrating because of injury to the 
plumage or disorder in it. His observations 
seem to prove that the dominant instinct in 
migrating birds is the attempt to proceed. 
The stimulus which causes them to seek food 
is practically excluded during the time of the 
strongest migratory impulse, so that at times 
the birds appear almost entirely indifferent 
even to their favorite delicacies; thus the 
falcon migrates close beside the dove without 
injury to the latter.—Scientific American. 
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Editorial Notes. 

Very few birds have been seen in 
Utica this winter, according to reports. 
Is not their absence due to the open 
winter and freedom from the snow and 
ice, which usually cut off their food 
supply in the country, thus driving 
them into the city? Downy Wood- 
peckers are occasionally seen, but we 
miss the lively little Chickadees. 





This has indeed been a remarkable 
winter. One to be enjoyed to the limit, 
even though we cannot help a worry or 
two over the garden treasures that areso 
unprotected without their usual ‘warm’ 
blanket of snow. 

There is no use fretting, however. 
All the fretting in the world won’t save 
them, and weather conditions are be- 
yond our control, so make the best of 
each warm day, especially if it is 
bright and sunny. 

To be sure, by the time this goes to 
press any amount of snow may fall. 
The really ‘bad’ months of the year 
are February, now with us, and March 
soon to follow. 


Monday, Feb. 7, at 7:45 P. M., the 
Garden Club resumed its regular meet- 
ings after the two months mid-winter 
recess. Marklove Lowery, of the 
Plantadendron, was the speaker of the 
evening. 

A special request had been received 
that the arrangement of flowers and 
proper receptacles for them should be 
discussed at a club meeting. No one 
could treat this subject more artistically 
than Mr. Lowery, and he kindly con- 
sented to do so. His paper is given 
elsewhere in this department. 

Following the reading of the paper, 
questions were asked and much valu- 
able information obtained. 

Miss Underhill, Librarian of the Utica 
Public Library, brought up the question 
of how the Library could assist in 





teaching the artistic arrangement of 
flowers, plants, etc. Much is already 
being done, as all patrons of the Library 
know. Mr. Lowery is especially 
thoughtful of the needs of the Library 
in this line, and frequently sends in 
plants, especially uncommon or curious 
ones, from his greenhouse; or beauti- 
fully-arranged cut flowers. A very 
recent exhibit was a lustre pitcher filled 
with Wallflowers, as suggested in his 
paper. 

An attempt at showing some of the 
other combinations given, will probably 
be made by the Garden Club and 
librarians working together during the 
coming spring and summer. 





Useful Hints for March. 


Now is the time to start the garden 
indoors in good earnest. A few slow 
aig ror were sown in February, 

ut March is the principal month for 
this work. 

Before sowing, save time and 
patience by testing your seeds, unless 
they have just been received froin a 
reliable dealer. Some seeds a year old 
are Bag A ‘ood while others are 
WoO! 5 niess you are certain just 
which kinds retain their vitality more 
than one season, test them. It never 
does any harm and may prevent some 
disappointments. _ 

Testing seeds is simple. Moisten a 
blotting paper or a piece of cotton 
flannel and lay on it a few seeds. 
Several varieties can be tested at one 
time by putting them in different spots 
on the re cloth. Only becareful 
to keep sufficiently apart to pre- 
vent confusion if they look at all alike. 

Place the paper on a large plate and 
cover the seeds with a second piece of 
blotter or cloth and an inverted plate. 

Most seeds will — to sprout in 
about three days. me kinds are 
much slower. phiniums are very 
slow, also Parsley. Both of these re- 
main in the ground nearly a month, or 
until one, — in the matter, 
would be liable to give up hope of 
their ever growing. 

Any s that sprout and show life 
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in the test are suitable for planting in | 


flats or out of ‘doors. 


Your tiny baby plants will need close 
watching. Like human babies they 
are tender and require constant care. 


Not fussing over and handling, but | 


watchfulness. If the soil becomes dry 
be will die as they are too delicate to 
withstand drought. On the other 
hand if too much moisture is kept on 
them they will “damp off.” Just 


enough moisture to supply their needs | 


but not too much. 

Again, they must have air and sun- 
light. When still young enough to 
require a — over them, air must be 
admitted by occasionally raising the 
glass or by leaving an uncovered space 
of say half an inch. 

If the sun is very bright, put a paper 
between the seedlings and the window. 
An hour or two of hot sun, drought or 
excessive moisture, and all will be 
over with the plant babes. Therefore, 
they must be constantly kept in mind, 
the same as your own babies. 

Work? Yes, lots of it, but worth 
while. When the garden is at its 
prime and filled with your seedlings 
grown up, think what a satisfaction 
you will feel. That is, if you are a 
real garden lover. The kind that will 
nurse a sick plant back to health out 
of pity. “The r thing is trying so 
hard to live, I feel as though I must 
help it.” Haven’t you often felt that 
way, too? 


This is the month when the birds 
return from the sunny Southland. 
Almost any day now blue birds, robins, 
cedar birds and song sparrows may be 
heard and seen. The first robin is 
always an event. Who will see the 
first ? Birds fly by night and eat during 
the day, so the first robin is usually 
heard early in the morning, and to be 
seen may require the effort of giving 
up that last few minutes of sleep. 

By the end of the month, if the 
spring is an early one, many of our 
feathered friends will be with us. 

If you have not plenty of bird boxes 
already up, do not delay beyond this 
month, to get them ready. Early in 
April house-hunting begins. Robins 
often have a brood out the first part of 


ay. 

During March ice and sleet storms 
are liable to shut off the birds’ supply 
of food by coating over the berries 
and seeds of weeds with ice. It is 
during such storms that the heaviest 
loss of bird life occurs. Help them to 
weather these storms by supplying a 
liberal amount of food,—suet, bacon 
rinds, bread crumbs, seeds, etc. You 
will be more than repaid for your 
trouble in the extra safety of your 
garden as well as the og. pleasure of 
seeing and hearing the birds whose 
lives you have saved. 





An Aquarium. 

Did you ever try having an aqua- 
rium? Not just a round fish globe, 
(which, by the way, the books all say 
makes a poor home for fish, for two 
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reasons: there is not enough surface 
of water exposed to the air, and be- 
cause the fish go “round and round,” 
which is unnatural, and they often in- 
jure themselves on the glass.) No, an 
oblong one, even if quite small, is bet- 
ter for the fish and infinitely more 
pleasing to the eye. 

Well, if you never have tried one, 
you do not know what a source of rest 
they are to tired bodies and nerves. 
For, when made attractive to the eye 
and really habitable for the fish, by 
just enough of one or more of the 
water plants, sold for the purpose, to 
keep an even balance of plant and fish 
conditions, and with a few snails (of 
which there are two or three kinds for 
sale) to keep the glass free from algae, 
the whole is so interesting that it is a 
great inducement to just sit quietly 
and watch the little inhabitants. The 
body rests and the mind also is free 
for afew minutes from all cares, yet 
enough goes on in that little aquarium 
to occupy the mind while just watch- 
ing and resting. 

all gold fishes look alike to you ? 
Well, they are no more alike than all 
people are, either in outward appear- 
ance or in their actions. If you think 
that is all imagination, buy three or 
four and study them for a couple of 
weeks. Notice the difference in mark- 
ing. Qne may have white on its tail, 
another black. One may have consid- 
erable black on various of the 
body, especially the fins, while another 


has none, and so on. how greedy 
one is, always ready to b the first 
bit of wafer droppedin. Then observe 


how quiet and retiring his companion, 
modestly awaiting his turn. 

Did you ever imagine that snails 
could be interesting? Try them and 
see for yourself. There are two quite 
different kinds to be purchased, per- 
haps more. Of the two, one has a flat 
shell and the snail itself has a good 
deal of red on. The other is much larger, 
is light grayish in color and has a 
spiral shell. The latter seems to be quite 
prolific. Evidently “snails is snails.” 
A few days after a couple of this va- 
riety were put into an aquarium a baby 
one was discovered just like its parent 
except in size. Noone knows when it 
really left the egg or how long it was 
hidden among the shells on the bottom. 
There it was crawling (if that is what 
its apparently motionless means of 
travel is called) up the glass, quite 
grown-up-like. By-and-by another ap- 
peared and then another. In fact the 
number increased with each inventory 
until it looks as though the aquarium 
will fast become a “snailery.” 

Did the inventor of the submarine 
get his ideas of submerging from 
watching snails? One may be restin 
very quietly on the bottom when sud- 
denly up he goes, straight to the top, 
or one at the surface of the water will 
as suddenly submerge, dropping to the 
bottom like a stone. 

Very little can be found in books cn 
the real life of these a little 
creatures. It apparently is a largely 
unexplored field for study. 


Marion P. THOMAS. 
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Decorative Harmony with the Changing Seasons. 
BY MARKLOVE LOWERY. 


(Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.} 


HALL we have a little talk on 

flowers and foliage, branches of 

trees, and grasses of the fields, 

and their seasonable arrange- 
ment? Very well, I will tell you what 
I know. 

If you are arranging stems, up to 
the number of twelve, use the odd num- 
bers, one, three, five, seven, nine and 
eleven. The number twelve does very 
well in arrangement, and so do all 
odd and even numbers greater than 
twelve, as the eye is not able to dis- 
tinguish odd and even numbers beyond 
a certain point. 

In floral arrangements strive for a 
loose, natural effect. Let each flower’s 
beauty stand out and become apparent; 
let its buds and foliage be seen. Try 
to have the result pleasing to the eye, 
not only in harmony of colors but in 
gracefulness. Get away from so-called 
old-fashioned, tight bouquets in lace- 
paper holders, just as you would avoid 
carpet bedding. You cannot improve 
upon Nature or Nature’s lines. 

Recollect what Sir Thomas Whateley 
said in 1771: “The Line of Beauty 
keeps at a distance from every figure 
which a rule can determine or a com- 

describe.” Say this over to your- 
self until you have committed it to 
memory, if you will be so kind. 

Remember, no arrangement— no mat- 
ter how graceful—is at all natural or 
advisable if colors do not harmonize. 

For fairy-like tones, study the tints 
of the sweet peas, for rich dark tones, 
study sies. 

While it is nearly true that in the 
vegetable kingdom one rarely meets 
flowers of like kind in white, red, blue 
and yellow—no Roses blue, or Violets 
red, no Apple Blossoms yellow, no 
pure white Nasturtiums—Hyacinths 
and Pansies almost disprove this rule, 
and Daisies absclutely laugh in its face. 
There really are Daisies scarlet, Daisies 
sky blue, as well as white and yellow. 
We may not always call them Daisies, 
but each has a cup of gold, surrounded 
by a single ring of “love me, love me 
not” petals. 

I think if we remember that tones 
are beautiful and colors ugly we can 
still join their hands. Starting with 
soft gray and primrose and then 
soft lavender and white and light blue, 
toning gradually through intermediate 
blues to deepest blue and purple, fol- 
lowed by soft yellow, toning into 
stronger yellow and orange; these 
joined to salmon and scarlet, fading 
gradually into crimson, cerise, rose, 
and soft pink, they will arrive, without 
mistakes, at soft gray, the starting 


int. 

pepon’t feel you must always put taller 
flowers in the center of every sort of 
dish, and shorter ones about them as 
a border. Let some fall over the side, 
with a few lying on the table. Suit 

our arrangement to the container. 
For instance, suppose the vessel to be 
filled is a narrow, slender little pitcher 


of cream-colored glaze, with rather a 
haughty spout pointing upwards. Try 
to follow out “the will” of the pitcher 
by choosing the line of direction its 
spout so clearly points out. No arrange- 
ments are piquant and interesting that 
do not study first the points of the 
container. 

Now, as to just what to put together 
or what to place alone. Sup we 
start on New Year’s Day and follow 
the glad year through. 

Roses first. Roses may, and often 
do, enhance the value of some flowers, 
but few flowers there are that add in 
value to the Rose. Gypsophila, Stevia, 
a bit of flowering Golax. a little 
trailing Clematis paniculata, Bouvardia 
and Jasmine—White Lilac,—not many 
more than these increase the Rose’s 
beauty. 

As a rule then, place Roses alone, 
and one color by itself, please, if they 
be hothouse Roses. Nobody surely but 
likes a oy bunch of every hue in 
June. oses need their foliage and 
buds! It always seems to mea great 
pity that so much disbudding goes on 
these days and that so much natural 

ace is lost for size of bloom. What 
is lovelier than a Rose surrounded by 
its foliage and undeveloped leaves and 
buds, ranging from d t green to ten- 
der crimson and gold? And thorns— 
don’t you like them? Stems of Roses 
lacking them seem very ugly, indeed, to 
me, and yet there is plenty of striving 
after thornless Roses. 

Because Carnations are so much dis- 
budded, and because their “grass” is 
lower than the flower stem, some 
foreign green is necessary to their well- 
being when displayed in vases. Aspara- 
gus 1s usually employed—Stevia is very 

‘ood; so, too, Dusty Miller with white 

arnations. 

It is time now to take down gold and 
copper lustre pitchers and stand English 
Wallflowers in them. They all blend 
in color and are very rich in tones of 
chrome-yellow, bronze, buff and deepest 
brown, lavender and purple. ei 
fragrance is like that of the Violet. 
They are best alone and their own 
foliage is sufficient. 

For house decoration, Sweet Peas are 
far handsomer in rainbow colors than 
in one distinct color, unless they are 
for a room that requires certain tones. 

They lend themselves admirably to 
basket arrangements and ogee 
larly inviting when the ets or 
hampers are of pastel tints, light pink, 
blue, lavender and cream. Their foliage 
with tendrils and buds is enough. 
This failing, use with them Helio- 
trope, Mignonette, Sweet Scented Ger- 
anium, Maiden Hair Fern, fapereges 

, any of them, and don’t for- 


p 
get a few of the new colored Freesias. 


Lavender Primroses, with their leaves 
and purple Heather are beautiful as 
cut deuen, and even more attractive 
growing in dark brown osier baskets 
or hampers. 

Daffodils are again with us and com- 
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bine well with white Freesias and Pussy 
Willows—or you can use Forsythia and 
Genista with them—Tulips, too, in 
white and yellow, can carry out the 
same intent. : 

Have you ever combined Ophelia 
Roses with lavender Pansies and the 
deepest single yellow Daffodils you can 
find? They can’t help but please you, 
especially if put into a basket of cream- 
colored wicker. 

Don’t do just as everybody else does 
and call Daffodils, Jonquils. Jonquils 
are very fragrant little yellow flowers, 
from one to three on a stem, each 
floret like a very small single Daffodil. 

Marigolds, the dwarf French variety, 
with Calendulas and branches of the 
Cleveland Cherry make a harmonious 
whole—use a brown jar with them. 

Then there are Violets—don’t you 
prefer the single? And do not you like 
white Jasmine or a few Lilies of the 
Valley with them better than “‘a Rose 
or three” in the center? 

February is ushered in by January 
throwing all his bouquets at him, only 
the bouquets are larger now, for the 
spring sun is shining, and after the 
middle af the month “the turn of the 
year” begins under glass. 

Hyacinths raise their gay heads. Some 
need props. Put purple and yellow 
ones together. Tulips range through 
brighter colors than earlier in the year. 
(Cinerarias burst forth. Pink Begonias 
take on new life. 

Bleeding Hearts come into bioom for 
St. Valentine’s votaries. Try some sprigs 
im your Japanese bowls; place but three 
im different lengths of stem, in the 
central holder. Is it not wonderful? 

White Lilacs make their bow. Did 
you ever know any arrangement where 
they were out of place? Or any vessel 
they did not suit? 

Easter Lilies and Callas are at their 
hoveliest in classic urms or vases made 
of alabaster, onyx cr marble. They 
need, in order te display their beauty 
to the fullest, backgrounds of tapestry 
er rich velvet thrown against calm 
stone walls. They are rarely beauti- 
ful forms anywhere; and, of course, do 
not “paint the Lilies,” leave them 
severely alone with their own charming 
foliage. 

Snapdragons come on apace, and 
annual Larkspurs in very beautiful 
tints. The former are rather stiff, as 
a rule, but so lasting, we could not do 
without them. The latter are grace it- 
self personified, and very easily group 
to please the fancy. Annual Larkspurs 
arrange as happily in _ light-toned 
baskets as Sweet Peas. 

Shall we now step out of the ark into 
blossoming May? The ground is firm 
enough to tread and apple-trees are pink 
with bloom. 

But don’t pick many boughs—how 
can you? Just a few in bud. And after 
a night in a cool cellar they will charm 
you in a bark container, as “rustic” as 
you please. 

Now that we are out-of-doors, there 
is really too much to say, so let me 
content myself with just a few combi- 
nations. I hope they may be found 
attractive and harmonious, and that, 
as by now you are past masters in the 
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art of floral arrangement, they will 
prove artistic. 

Many weeds are beautiful, if rightly 
handled. Blend red and yellow Colum- 
bines with common dock in reddish and 
green seeds and June grass in tassel. 

Queen Anne’s Lace with pink Roses, 
Hardy Amaryllis (Lycoris Squamigera) 
with Gypsophila makes an exquisite 
bouquet. 

- Light blue Delphinium goes well with 

primrose-colored perennial Foxglove, 
with a few delicate pink Canterbury 
Bells at the side; and, yes, three or five 
cream-colored perennia! Lupines. 

Purple Cone flowers and aes Poppy 
with Sea Lavender and Physostegia in 
mauve, look very pleasing. 

Magenta—I said Magenta—Mullein 
Pink with Magenta Loosestrife, en- 
livened with deep blue Platycodons and 
Veronica Subsessilis, with just a few 
Spirea “Anthony Waterer’’—how do 
you like it ? 

I know I ought not to remind you— 
after what I said about walking alone— 
but put Peonies into bowls—both are 

lobular! And they don’t seem to be 

owers that thrive on contrast. 

Redhot Poker of course you will em- 
ploy with annual Euphorbia (Snow-on- 
the-Mountain). 

Must I pause, and is your heart in 
the coffin there with Cesar, or may I 
speak right on? 

Use Foxgloves alone. Pansies, the 
more the merrier—let the hues on their 
gay, soulful faces be as varied as they 
will, for all are on happy, neighborly 
terms. Are they not wonderful in their 
velvet colorings—Can you bear to pick 
their leaves and buds? And yet, what 
are they without them? f course 
you love Pansies; everybody does. They 
are the one grammatical exception in 
the floral world. They are so human 
the verb “like” changes into “love” for 
them alone. 

Japanese Anemone Whirlwind ush- 
ering in the gusts of autumn—how 
charming that it blooms just in time to 
breathe the fragrance of white 
Clematis ! 

Dig clumps of Grass of Parnassus 
and place in gilded baskets, and clum 
of Quaker Ladies put into low bowls. 

Grasses are very graceful and 
attractive. We should esteem them 
more. Pampas grass with Satin-flower 
seed discs is excellent. So, too, is it 
with Statice. There are many other 
dry arrangements that will cheer us in 
our snug homes through blustering 
winter. 

One of them is teasels combined with 
orange Chinese lanterns and sprays of 
Evonymous berries with Pampas grass 
and dried purple Gayfeather. Then 
there are always the bright, merry 
Strawflowers. 

I like to put branches of white Bay- 
berry by themselves in low bowls, or 
sometimes with a few branches of red 
cedar with its sage and purple-colored 
berries. 

An interesting vase is one of olive, 
brown and yellow glaze, filled with 
branches bearing black flat cones of a 
dead lonesome pine, mixed with the 
gray bolls or galls of a willow tree. 

The winds of autumn blow, scat- 
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tering gay leaves at our feet—chill 
winds but brilliant sunshine! 

Pluck an Autumn Crocus and lay it 
next your heart ! Gather winter berries, 
place them near the hearth. Throw a 
shawl about you. Run for Marigolds. 
Snip off last Gladioli—scarlet ones are 
the best. Scamper after oak leaves, red- 
dening in the sun. 

The first snowfall of the season! 
Really Christmas’s here. Pine branches 
for the mantels, holly for the door, 
wreaths for all the windows, hemlock 
boughs hang up. Glad time of all the 
year. Wish you Merry Christmas! 
Pray Heaven it may snow! 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


Alfred Oesterling, New Castle Road, Butler, Pa.— 
Descriptive catalogue of Gladioli including some of 
the new, rare and standard varieties, priced ty 
the dozen and by the hundred. 





Forest Heights Gardens, 1815-26th Ave., N., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Price list of surplus Gladiolus stocks. 





Advance Dahlia Gardens, Compton, Calif. An 
especially well printed catalogue of Dahlias. 


The Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens, Chestnut Hills, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—1921 catalogue of Dahlias, 32 pages. 
& very complete list with especially complete descrip- 

ions. 


P. L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich.—Catalogue and price 


list of vegetable seeds and plants and various flower 


stocks. 





N. A. Hallauer, Ontario, N. Y.—1921 catalogue of 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies and hardy plants. 


Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass.—Price list of 
Gladioli. 


D. W. Peckham, Middlefield, Conn.—Gladioli and 
Dahlias for 1921. 


Howard M. Gillet, Lebanon Springs, N. Y.—1921 
issue of his catalogue, “The Gladiolus Beautiful.” 
ae illustrated, and the descriptions are especially 
good. 











Harvey E. Jenks, 65 Greenhill Parkway, Worcester, 
Mass.—Price list of Fruit and Ornamental Nursery 
stock, Roses, etc., as well as Gladiolus bulbs, Irises, 
etc. 


United Bulb Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich.—Special cir- 
cular of Wholesale Gladiolus offers for February. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Flowerfield, L. 1., N. Y.— 
Trade catalogue of Giadioli, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, 
etc. 











Ralph E. Huntington, Goodhold Farm, Mentor, 
Ohio.— Catalogue of seeds, bulbs and perennial plants. 
Gladioli are given especial attention. The Kunderd 
varieties are particularly complete. 


Ira A. Amole, Rose Side Gardens, Warwick, Chester 
Co., Pa.—Catalogue and price list of Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Peonies, Irises, Cannas, etc. 


The J. D.Long Seed Co., Boulder, Colo.—Long’s 
“Decidedly Different”’ seed catalogue for 1921. The 
floral end of the business is particularly well covered. 

Joe Coleman, Ravenna, Ohio.—Surplus list of 
Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets. 


W. F. Brown, Norwich, Conn.—Catalogue of Dablias 
for 1921. Classification and descriptions unusually 
complete. 





Gardens of Smedley, Waterloo, Iowa.— Wholesale 
price list of Gladioli. 


Edgar M. Wilson, 380 May St.. Worcester, Mass.-— 
Price list of Gladiolus bulbs for 1921. 


L. C. Radley, Arcanum, Ohio.—“Connoisseur Gar- 
dens”’ Gladioli, retail list only. 


Richard Diener Company, in their 
advertisement in this issue, are making 
a special offer in connection with credit 
terms on Gladioli. In consideration of 
the fact that the tendency of the times 
is more and more toward a cash basis, 
this credit offer is very liberal and 
quite unusual. 
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Propagating Own-Root Roses. 
By Cuas. H. Totty, (In Florists’ Review.) 
To PROPAGATE OR PURCHASE ? 


N MOST establishments Roses are propa- 

gated for greenhouse forcing between the 

months of November and March. A 
florist inquiring as to the best methods of 
propagation remarks that in his estimation 
it seems to be cheaper to buy all Rose stock 
than to propagate it. “The only advantage 
in doing one’s own propagating,” he says, 
“is that the plants are on the place when 
they are and destructive Rose pests 
are kept away from the establishment.” It 
must be admitted that the latter part of this 
statement is important, since in some 
sections of this country today the —_ of 
some growers are badly infested with midge 
and another still worse insect which must 
be kept within bounds. 

Whether it is cheaper to buy Rose stock 
or do one’s own tion is something of 
a question’ but many of the largest Rose 
growers today make contracts with reputable 
propagators to do their grafting or propa- 
gating for them instead of doing it themselves, 
and concentrate entirely on the cut flower 
end of the business, so as to keep their 
benches working 100 per cent every day of 
the year. The stock of every reliable 
propagator, if grown for sale, is examined 
once or twice a year by the Department of 
Agriculture in his State, and if the stock is 
clean he gets a certificate from the State to 
that effect. In buying Rose plants, as in 
buying anything else, one must consider the 


-quality and cleanliness of the stock in con- 


sidering the cost. Of course it would be 
better to do one’s own propagating than to 
buy inferior or di stock. 


CHOOSING CLEAN CUTTINGS. 


In propagating Roses from cuttings, it is 
first of all important that the foliage be 
absolutely free from mildew, black spot or 
insects. Many growers fail through lack of 
care in this respect. They do not worry 
about mildew on their stock because they 
feel sure they can get rid of it as soon as 
the plants get rooted. Any grower who 
benches cuttings infected with black spot, 
even to a small degree, should know that 
the black spot will be greatly aggravated 
and in most cases the foliage will fall off 
entirely before the plants are rooted. 

Granted, then, that one has clean, healthy 
stock to work on, the cuttings should be 
made of half-ripened wood. By half-ripened 
wood is meant wood that is in the stage 
when the flower bud is ready to cut. This 
is the simplest description of wood that is 
ready to be put in the sand. The Rose will 
make roots whether cut above or below a 
joint. The ideal cut has three eyes, one 
immediately beneath where the cut has 
been made, and one or two above the soil. 
Three-eye cuttings make plants much more 
quickly than smaller cuttings without the 
eye below the ground when benched. When 
a three-eye cutting is used, the plants begin 
almost at once to produce gro shoots. A 
plant that does not have a base eye when 
the cutting is made will not produce ground 
shoots nearly so quickly or in such quantity 
as when the cutting is properly made. 

TEMPERATURE OF HOUSE AND SAND. 


The proper temperature at which to keep 
the house is also important. Many growers 
blot out the north bench with plant cloth 
and use this for propagation and it does 
fairly well. The ideai conditions, however, 
are in a north house where the winter sun 
will not affect the temperature, and where 


the temperature can be kept at 70 degrees 
eg sand and 65 degrees in the house 
itself. 

Roses can be grown in many ways, but I 
am speaking now of the ideal way and of 
the conditions under which own-root Roses 


that have been excessively fed with nitro- 
genous fertilizer will give a high percentage 
of loss in the cutting bench. This is another 
reason why it sometimes pays to buy from a 
dealer who ww a specialty of a 
young plants, as he would naturally 

more attention to the condition of fle! 
than to the condition of his flowers. His 
percentage of strikes in cuttings will be 
much higher and the resulting plants, even 
though small, will come along much more 
satisfactorily than plants grown from overfed 


ANCHORING THE CUTTINGS. 


As to what kind of sand to use, any sand 
that contains a fair proportion of grit is 
satisfactory. Some nn, in putting 
their cuttings in the sand, are not sufficiently 
careful to get them properly anchored. It 
not infrequently happens that where the 
sand is coarse the operator makes a mark 
with his knife, puts the cuttings in, presses 
around the top of the sand and leaves the 
cuttings suspended at the base. Though a 
heavy watering may sometimes settle the 
sand around the base, a little care in putting 
the cuttings in will be found well worth 
while. 

An inquirer mentions the failure to preserve 
the foliage on Russell before it makes roots. 
Russell is one of the most difficult varieties 
to root and the wood for this particular Rose 
should be much softer than the wood usually 
recommended for other varieties. If Russell 
is infected with black spot, one will be only 
wasting his time in propagating from it, 
because this disease will take ft leaf off 
the cuttings before they are rooted. As a 
consequence, not weeks, but months, will be 
required to get the plants in any sort of 
condition. 


LARGE CALLus, BuT No Roots. 

On some varieties, though they apparently 
form a callus satisfactorily, the callus gets 
larger and larger without emitting roots. I 
have never been able to figure out why this 
condition appears mostly on varieties like 
Mrs. gory and My Maryland. Not infre- 
quently state experiment stations have been 
deceived and have referred to this callus as 
crown gall. On one or two occasions, when 
the foliage kept healthy on varieties like 
M I have potted up a piant with a 
largecallus, put it in the grafting case, induced 
it to produce roots, and eventually have 
succeeded in restoring the proper balance 
between the roots and the top. 

To sum up the situation, I would suggest 
to one doubtful about propagating that if 
his Rose plants are in good condition, 
producing nice crops, it might be better to 
send his order for stock to a good plant 
grower and continue with his flowers. If he 
is in a position where he has to do his own 
propagating, it might be better to look into 
the grafting proposition, rather than 
propagate from own-root plants, particularly 
im the case of Russell and plants of that 
character, which are difficult to handle from 
the own-root standpoint. 


We are interested to know how the 
half-hardy Roses will behave in north- 
ern sections during the present unusual 
winter. 


American Rose Society 











An interesting meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the American Rose Society 
was held at the City Club, Philadelphia, on 
January 28th, 1921, the mem present 
being, Messrs. Pyle, Pennock, Boyd, 
McFarland, Mills, Simpson and Pierson. In 
the absence of Mr. John C. Wister, the 
a Mr. Pennock acted as Secretary 


"le  McF arland, Editor of the Rose Annual, 
stated the book would go to press about 
February 15th, with the idea of getting it out 
about March 10th. 

Mr. Wallace R. Pierson, Chairman of the 
Committee on ees Cut Rose Interests, 
stated he would be glad to add to the 
number of his Committee, which was 


Society Show 
in Boston, April 6-10th, and it is hoped that 
all growers within reach of Boston will 
exhibit whatever they can in the way of 
Roses, and assist not only the -Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, but The American 
Rose Society. It is planned at this show to 
have a public meeting, at which there will 
be speakers, and, it is hoped, moving pictures 
illustrating some of the cay ey Sony establish- 
ments of the country. 

It was decided to co-operate with the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens in the establish- 
ment of a Rose Test Garden in St. Louis. 

The contemplated trip of The American 
Rose Society to visit Portland, Oregon, in 
June, 1922, to dedicate the Roseway, which is 
now being built in that city, was brought up 
and a discussion of the itinerary was entered 
into, and the prospect is that it will be one 
of the great events, not only in Rose history, 
but in the horticultural world as well, and 
anyone who is able to should take this trip. 
Full details will be given the trade in due 
time, as to the cost and contemplated stops 
on the way out and return. 

S. 5. PENNOCK, Secretary pro tem. 


REGISTRATION. 

The follewing request has been received 
from The —E. G. Hill Company, Richmond, 
Indiana, for registration of a Rose, and this 
has been approved by the Rose Registration 
Committee. Unless objections are received 
within three weeks, from the date of this 
manent. 


Name—Hill's America. 
Parentage «f Rose—Rose Premier X Hoosier Beauty. 


Habit of plant large grower, thornless. 
Character oi’ foliage “Dark in colo in Soler. large. 
Freedom Very 


growt free. 


‘ose Pink. 
Form Pointed bud, finely finished, long. 
P: and bud--June fragrance. 


Pet 
The apy ty fas to Columbia ones en's 


different in bud, much longer, and 
fol reasons: On account of = bud and 
Rose Pr 





h ss intermediate between Columbia and 
‘ose 
Offered by The E.G. Hill Company. 


Up to this writing, February 17th, the 
winter of 1920-1 i has been most 
remarkable in Northern New York. 
Following a very mild and favorable 
October, the month of November was 
not pleasant, with plenty of snow but 
little frost. The wonderful uniformity 
of tem ture prevailing from October 
lst to date, ranging around the freezing 
point with few radical fluctuations, 
probably will not be experienced again 
during the same period for many years 
to come. 
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Ontario Horticultural Society 











At the meeting of the Ontario Horti- 
cultural Society held on Feb. 10th-11th, 
in Toronto, over 200 delegates, repre- 
senting 127 societies with 29,000 mem- 
bers were enemy 

Two addresses were given bearing 
directly on American Gladiolus Society 
matters,—one by, Mrs. A. H. Austin on 
“The Gladiolus,” and the other by the 
writer on the A. G. S. 1921 convention 
in St. Thomas. The unanimous sup- 
port of the Ontario Horticultural So- 
ciety was promised, and two resolu- 
tions were with warm applause: 

First:—Moved by Ex-Mayor Bur- 

oyne, of St. Catherines, seconded by 
Rev. Hamilton, of Grimsby—That 
the Ontario Horticultural Society in 
annual session assembled, representing 
all the horticultural societies of the 
Province, desires to express its warm 
appreciation to the American Gladi- 
olus Society for its action in decidin, 
to hold its next annual convention an 
exhibition in the city of St. Thomas, 
and to extend a hearty welcome to this 
society, expressing also our confident 
belief that a great impetus will thus 
be given to the growing of Gladioli by 
all our societies.—Carried. 

Second: — Moved by A. M. Bryson, of 
Otterville, seconded by Dr. J. A. Both- 
well, of Stratford—That this associa- 
tion expresses its appreciation of the 
efforts of the St. Thomas Horticultural 
Society in securing for Canada the 
honor of having the convention and 
exhibition of the A.G.S. held in St. 
Thomas on Aug. 24th and 25th, 1921, 
this being the first occasion on which 
the convention has met in this country ; 
and that our association donate a 
trophy in the nature of a cup or medal 
for amateur competition at this exhibi- 
tion and that the details be left in the 
hands of a committee composed of the 
incoming board.—Carried. 

Mr. E. J. Evans on behalf of the 
Toronto Horticultural Society, an- 
nounced that the Toronto Society 
would donate a silver and a bronze 
medal, the classes to be announced 
later. 

The Skinner Irrigation System has 
ve A offered to put in a demonstra- 
tion plant in the trial grounds of the 
St. Thomas Society, and the Ontario 
Fertilizer Co. will furnish the necessary 
fertilizers; thus Gladiolus growers 
sending their bulbs to be planted for 
display of bloom at the A. G. S., will 
be assured that every advantage will 
be offered to produce the finest quality 
of bloom. 

F. E. BENNETT. 





The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society. 











The year book of the St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society is just off the 
press and contains 84 pages, many of 
which are in four colors, illustrating 
beauty spots in the “Flower City.” The 
list of offerings as premiums to the 
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members is much larger than in former 
issues, especially in the Gladiolus de- 
partment, where many of the finest 
creations of the leading growers in 
America and Europe are listed. In 
view of the fact that the A. G. S. con- 
vention will be held in St. Thomas on 
Aug. 24th and 25th, 1921, there is an 
unusual demand for this splendid 
flower. 

“ Cook’s Tour of St. Thomas,” an 
illustrated address by the President, 
has been in great demand at organiza- 
tion and “boost” meetings of towns 
throughout Western Ontario. Horti- 
cultural societies are being organized 
in almost every town and village, 
with memberships ranging from 100 
up to 600 and in larger centers up to 


At a mass meeting of the women of 
St. Thomas recently, a ladies’ auxiliary 
to the Horticultural Society was formed. 
Mrs. J. S. Robertson was elected chair- 
lady, an& Mrs. L. M. Parsons, secre- 
tary, who, by virtue of their offices, are 
on the board of directors. The ladies 
will devote considerable of their activi- 
ties to entertaining the visitors to the 
Ontario Peony Show in June and the 
American Gladiolus Society in August. 
A financial drive for 2,500 members for 
1921, and cash donations of $2,000 is 
being planned for the week of Febru 
14th-19th. A systematic canvass will 
be made of the residential streets “ 
the women’s organization, and of the 
business section by the business men. 

Amongst the latest contributions to 
the trial gardens of the society for ex- 
hibition at the A. G.S. is a complete 
collection of J. A. Kemp’s stock, of 
Little Silver, N. J. : 

Mrs. A. H. Austin, of Ravenna, Ohio, 
who is so well known in the Gladiolus 
world, spoke at the Ontario Horticul- 
tural ‘Society in Toronto on February 
10th and 11th, on “The Gladiolus.” The 
writer also spoke, dwelling entirely on 
the A. G. S. convention and asked for 
unanimous support. One thing is a 
certainty, the 1921 meet will be a suc- 
cess from the standpoint of amateur 
exhibits, for even at this early date 
dozens of fanciers throughout Ontario 
have signified their intention of co- 
operating. 

The finance committee of the city 
council has cary al granted the society 
the usual year ¥. 5 Eo of $1000. 

BENNETT, Prest, 


The Brown Bulb Ranch, Capitola, 
Calif., writes us that they have ac- 
quired a fine herd of registered Guern- 
sey cattle to supply them with the fer- 
tilizer for their bulb growing operations. 

In the growing of a valuable crop 
like bulbs or flower stocks, and where 
stable manures are out of the question, 
or difficult, or expensive to secure, it 
may be good business policy to acquire 
cattle or swine for the direct purpose 
of su ping fertilizer. It may bestated 
roug’ that whatever income is de- 
rived ene the sale of live stock or 
products therefrom, can be figured as 
clear gain, based on the assumption 
that the fertilizing value of the manure 
is at least equal to the cost of the 
grain or other material fed. 
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Have You a Garden Tractor ? 


One of our readers wants information 
about the-garden or hand tractors of 
which there are several makes on the 


market. He propounds questions re- 
ng vy them as follows: 
ive good satisfaction? Are 


they fon le? Are they suited to 
sloping land? Do they tip over easily ? 
Can the speed be regulated easily to 
suit gait of young and old men? 
Are they powerful enough to rip up 
quack grass when cultivating ? 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) $1.50 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 20c. each. 


DAHLIAS 


FOR SALE—Surplus Dahlia tyere from a private 
collection of over 250 varieties, mostly novelties. 
oy ee all different and all labeled, my selection 
$4.50 Also a smail is } fom which ee 
labels have become detached en $1.50 i 
oe Y. Beliport, e. 2 


Ks 9 OF AUTUMN, the Dahlia so highly recom- 

ended by Champe in the Gladiolus for Profit as 

HS ——— crop with Gladioli—strong divisions, 

oper gos id. Also, Polar Star, and Jane 

Sel $1 eac © catalogue. Fred P. Webber, R. 
2, Ey 


amen BULBS—Grown under ri fo ‘ht conditions. 

To reduce spring rush, .c ers, within 30 

days, 8 per cent discount. Buy Dahlia hie ey 
test bloomer we grow. Amaranth, red cac. 

lie Robison. Grandest, _ geet cee ee Peo-dec. 

rue a ¢ A je Pec. foot teat ~~ 
‘oO an aw inest keeper, 
ison Dahlia G Gardens, Boulder, Colorado. 


“ INIATURE” DAHLIA SEED. “The most dwarf 
and compact of all Dahlias. Sown in the 
spring, the scarcely 8-inch high plant soon covers it- 
self with a pi ion of vivid pink flowers which 
bloom wth frost. This new novelty Dahlia is unsur- 
passed for borders and culture in pots.” (Introducer’s 
description.} 10 seeds 25c. Selected from prize 
es exhibition varieties of the largest size and 
stems, 15 seeds, Walker Bros., 264 E. 

Sond , Paterson, N. J. 


ENTON’S Dahlia Farm, 771 Bases Vista Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif—The on y Dahlia Farm in 

the world that makes a epetiahy @ of Hybridized Dahlia 
Seed. 100 seed hybridized with The Black Pearl, $3; 
85 seed selected from 50 crosses, $1. Plant seed from 
Feb. Ist to July Ist. Seed planted Feb. Ist will flower 
June Seed planted July ist will flower in 81 days, 
and the ones that do not flower will make fine tubers 
for the next year. 

What do you get for your $3? From 50 to 100 beau- 
tiful Dahlias, no two alike. 

Do not ask for Catalog. With each package of seed 
you get Pa Fenton’s Dahlia Culture, which contains 
a list of tubers. 


URPLUS DABLIAS— Brocmfeld, Livoni, Adm. 
Dewey, Bon Ton, Agnew, Merlin, and others—12 
s $1, woth: { Unlabeled, good assortment—100 for 
































Iris—-Celeste, Her Majesty, Darwin, Kochii, Mmc. 
Chereau, Ruby Queen, 6 > 75c. 
Mrs. E. F. Morris, Harlan, Ia. 





DELPHINIUMS 


Drege Somat season selling seeds. Hood 
Acres Delphiniums were the su: of all visitors 
last season. The latest creations of English,French and 
Dutch hybridizers, together with our own new kirds, 
make one of the best collections in America. Seeds, 
liberal pkts, $1; half size 60c. Chas. F. Barber, 1552 
Union Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


GLADIOLI 


AMERICA. Halley, Mrs. Francis o King, % to % in. 
50 per 1000; under ¥% in. $2.50 per 1000, bulblets 
$1 h. quart, stocl aranteed true to name, parcel 
t —— . Puffer, Gladiolus Grower, Fox- 























SURPLUS Stock of Gladiolus Bulblets.—Pink Per- 
fection, $1.50 per 1000; Halley, Schwaben, some Inde- 
pendence ‘in this, 60c. per 1000. America, Inde; —— 
and Mrs. Francis King, 50c. per thousand. Iso have 
mixed, yaw the above and others, . per 1000. 
Also 4000  eteppadence bulbs, % inch bos § less, $3. 50 
per 1000; 6000 Schwaben bulbs, % ifch and less, 5 
1000. Mixed small bulbs, % inch and less, $4 pe 

Ralph J. Rooney, 552 Failing St., Portland, pen 


Passe pu. PRINCEPINE, ist size $ .75 Fal doz., 
per 100; No. 3, $.60 per doz., $3 per 1 bulb- 
lets, 7 Ps per ? 1000, yy Ist size $ .50 per doz., $3 
per 00; ae $.50 per 1000. 
W. J. Llewellyn, Box 63, Tigard, Ore. 
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Si virein PLANTING STOCK —Guarantend to 
Stock and true 





8 
Robert Van Duser Co., Homewood, Ill. 
LOSING OUT America, F , Bernice, 
Ci ur , Crackerjack Panama, 
Schwa , and a fine Mixed. allin First 


and Second size. 

eo of Crackeriack, Miss Lucille, Meadowvale, 

[.~ tw Fine "Wte your wants 25 cents per M. 
nee. your wants 

a A. Laeser, Sun Prairie, Wis. 


Fe Lace OF PRASITING SPACE will sell entire 


Lik Lehensn 440 
Empress of Ind 40%, $10. $8; 175 % in, $3; 400 % 
ins and lea, 830; "2 ats. buiblets $3. Lot 





nd | eyes 2 —q RF Lh =f =. 
aTNiagara, 1000 4441 in. $23; 28 ats. Dulblets $5. Lot 


wir four varieties $65. Would consider 
Be ge Baron Hulot $2; Evelyn 
lent ead 4; 2 cm Pendleton $1.50 ; Prinee'of Wales $350; 
waben 
Baron Mist of best varie 100. 
Send for retail Piies 

4. Sanford, Eindiinon, Now Jeseey. 


50,000 GLADIOLI.—Having sold ~- A ty 





offering the following varieties ing ayant, 
3 ttractive Asomtn, Hail 
> » Sch Primulinus ‘ in buiblets 
y in. aie, Let me quote you 
F. M. Longfellow, St. Joseph, Mich. 





Gi ADsoL4 fine mixture of all colors, stor $f 
healthy bulbs, Gees « ger 2 oe Bers 
prepaid ; 50 per hundred, $30 per 


inch in diameter at half Ro ag fs 
elled corme! per pint ; Prepaid; 
per pecs, ot i Tilton, PO. 


$200 Clatiotus bu gr If you want to go into 
fA ging growing this is an exceptional 








AE Seen, | name stock. 
]— 2 ust sell, Price less than 50 per cent. 
on the lot. 75 quarts of bul! (All of 
250,000) including ats. America, 2% Ai 13 
3 Peace, 7% i leton, 
Panama, 6 Gretchen Zang, 26 Primulinus, etc. 
Also about 1150 large small bulbs, including 
4000 Schwaben, and 22 qts. small Primulinus. 
Wah-wah-taysee Nursery, Buffalo, Minn. 








KUNDERD'S Hybrid Prims—Named vz 
ae, Roanoke, ” ” « ” etc., 
eeparately = Soa oy Rundent's 
Hyp rid Prise, bodeoss —— 
will give an a ope mint good. ecen. 
Twelve G named varieties, no two Ginikss 
conerately labeled and iacieding Orange G! 


, Glads, named varieties, all good, no two 
alike, but without labels, $1. 
All of above sound, healthy stock from my own 
collegtien. 
F. H. Williams, 19 Sanford St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





E want the trade to have our ~44 stock list of 
Glads. It will pay you to send 
Forest Heights Gardens, 1815-26 Ave. No., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Sc ARLET PRINCEPS- et | of at 10 good 
ones—300 44/%, 5 20 for eye 25 at 100 rons 


fee | oe 1000 for $4 
instructions for coo. Ab 

in display section. oe nee E, 18th St., yg 
gon, ut C. Perrin. 


PECIAL—One each, Prince of Wal: Coastomagne. 
Bertrex, Loveliness, Pink Perfection, ye Rev 

















Lilywhite and bulb of Mrs. * na Eber! ‘all 
, $2.00. Write ices on your 
wants. F. Palmiter & Son, J , Wi 
S BARGAINS. Cormels—Hand cleaned, 
eas be” Sty. af 1 f--...-..98 
arom CEE i pcunedy 
et Cares 
This s over 50 named varieties. 
Y in. 
4,500 at $5 M._..___ $22.50 
ence 
<a, |, ee 
Guy Landon, Sheiby, Mich. 
OTICE-—I will give a 10 tt discount i] 
ye 
and over. F lanting stock and bulblets. Cash, 


lease. ae . Baumgras, 423 Pearl St., Lansing, 
ic 





FoR SALE— Mixed Gladiolus bulbs that will produce 
flowers four to five inches wide. After eight years 
experience I know of none better. allprepaid. 
$3 per hundred; —s $1.25 Sa roby Le 





She Flower Grower 


FAR LAWN HYBRIDS—Decatur, white; Alice 
_Goodrich, white; Luther, lavender ; Celesta Doris, 
crimson ; joah, pink. —% to 1 inch 25 cents 
each. Fair Lawn Purple, one inch up, Fifty cents. 
Flowers of largest size. The six for $1.50. 

C. L. Goodrich, Madrid, lowa, R. 3. 





Byer oie flee seen ict at 
. King, $ ° ° ncepine, 5 
Peace, Emp. Pan: $3.50; K. Glory, $4; 
Baron Hulot, waben, $4.50; on 
Mire. Watt, . C M. Kelway, $10 per at 
ial prices k and bushel. che 
varieties in th: lots. Alfred Oesterling, 
Gladiolus Specialist, Butler, Pa. 





OOK—One each of 20 named varieties for $1. . ~4 
$5. “All po bald 3 alc 
; in. up. 
F. O. Shepardson, 








D We will send SPECIALS for , a -~OFFER No. 1— 


wh will si -¥ _| ngpuler and 
wav. -, ea eac’ Sprin: 
Maud Aaeme, Kalif, _ Juliana and | 


pp pm Gladiolus bulbs, al! 
ard varieties. OFFER No. 


nice plants from aus 
One each of the three Special Offers. 
$2.75. 75. Ask for Gladiolus, Dahlia and Perennia! 

ist. Heward Gladiolus Gardens, Republic, iw 





GPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICES for Amateur 
Growers—To encourage ing in quentiticn I 
offer at the following prices good flowering bul 

inch in diameter, in varieties of which | have 
a surplus, while they last. You must your own 








Ww, of 
Wales Pride of eton, | 


Mansfield, Mass. 
poe 2 BULBS For Sale—Blue Jay, Desde- 
Bimey L’ Immaculee, Frince 
eliness, and many ere. 
Pred Ore’ E Fletcher, Templeton, M 
Pifaow whichis by the dozen or hundred ; let me 
a which list ist Oo want. Humphrey's Flower 








LADIOLI—The best mixture you ever saw, $5 per 
paid; 2 Exhibition mixed, $4 ; aap mined, © sve 

; at 100 rate. Fine Dahlias $2.50 Plant- 

oy ot free. A Sir line_of 
Nursery stock. we have it. Green Hill 
Gorden, 61-6 ‘ha, y, Worcester, Mass. 


NICE, CLEAN STOCK of Gladiolus bulbs 
30,000 Ai ck GLEAN 6, $4.00 per 1000 or $100 


lot delivered. 
Isaiah Lower, 233 East Elm street, Kent, Ohio. 


OUR itention grown Ne suffer from 
Prag —dy ~~ ce 4 
are pep. 

lump and full of, pep 


Send for prices 
bulblets. "Ainercs King Panam, Pendan. 
Hoyt, Arvada, Colorado. 
Aor fat QUEEN, best yaw & shade of Gladiolus 
i flowers. Opens extra well when cut in bud 
A Chicago mark: 

















Haven, 


P'S FINE KipwenD | PRIMS—S 
ius, Linton, Roanoak and 


choice $1.00. Red White, and 
Cane bs your 3 for $1.00. Pendleton, Black Hawk, 10c., 
= 15 for $1.00. Postpaid. Ask for 


price-list A. t , Sunnyside G: 
Hutchinson, 


SEASON END SURPLUS, small lots, sizes % in. to 
1 in. and " 











an alaes or buthiots, lores or emat Este, 
¥ Hornberger, Hamburg, N. Y. 


Gt ACQUAINTED OFFER—For $1 we will one 
large exhibition Gladiolus bulbs, all differen’ 

et of 50 varieties of 

Copies | wer seeds, i the wonderful new 

red Aster, “The Heart of France,” t with book 

‘Culture, cating Iris, Roses, 





-—100 large mixed commercial Gladiolus 
~™ Rose Side Gardens, Chester County, 





PECIALS—For MARCH from the “CONNOIS- 
SEUR GARDENS ”’— 

Mrs. Norton, i to, s00 = 

Wamba, % to 


Myra, 200 
ore XC) 1 wei ~ 1 Bertrex, 1 Gretchen q 
Perfection, 2 War, 2 Mrs. rs. Pendleton, for $1.00. 
A nn = offers mi, issue. Price list free 
L. C. Radley, Arcanum, O. 





Pimultiphers, HYeRins— Tes great bloomers, and 

smaller size, $00 per doz.; ¥% to 1 in. 
—> a 00 per r 100. Bulblets, $1 $1 
Binama, 1 ing = qy file Wig 

up, 
All Bs oy w a ES Weaver, ie Wiginan, 
Coie Re 
GLADIOLUS BULBS—First class and true to came, 
America, Chicago White, Crimson Giow, 

Schwaben, Mrs. Wa Evel Kirtland, Herada and 
other varieties. ceo. 

B. Head & Sons, "Box 8, . D. 3, Warren, Pa, 
TRRIGATION GROWN GLADIOLI—Baron Hulot, 
$8. Niagara Sandee Glows ot King. Lovet 

; s 
ness, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Sqewaben, War, ist, $5; 2nd 
$4: 3rd, $3, pr. hd. Cash please. 
Gladahlia Gardens, I. A. Travis, Prop., Elkhorn, Wis. 


SEVERAL HUNDRED Loree No.i America Gladiolus 
Bulbs for sale. Write for or eerie) price 
‘as. H. Smith, Milan, Ohio. 














P or postage, remitting enough for the iatter at 
estimated cost. you sead too much I will send 
. Prices in column are for 





at thousand 


RNNNMNM KKK NWWNHNDK 
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Oy 
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Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, Iowa. 


a TERRACE GLADIOLI-—Surplus of 
stock and bulblets of many of the finest 








Myrtle, Crimson Me ei hed Emperor tia Van, Pink 
an, 
Perfection, Mrs. Watt, Peace, 
Prince of om 45 y America, Fe 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Bennington, Vt. 





ing varieties: Mary Fennell, Myrtle, Mrs. F. 
eliness, Ni 





" a, Lov Schwaben, 
B E iyn , ime =. 
Glow, Mrs. W. Halliday, Prince of Wales, Pink 
Perfection, Herada, Mrs. Watt, Mrs. A.C. Beals, Pride 
of Goshen and Mrs. F. Write for quotations, 
stating quantity wanted 


” C.1L Hunt, Nunda, N. Y. 

+e — Dr. Norton, Glory, Crim- 
F'co Glow, Glory of Noordwyke, and other 
varieties. Also a fine list of 
Catalogue on request. No more at whole- 


T. H. Hughes, 78 Brownell St 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Y revised bar, list of Gladiolus mailed on a) 
M again list of Gladiolus e 


therein defy competi- 
tion. Write for it. 
Address J. G. Burrows, Onset, Mass. 


“TS @ ye | BEAUTIFUL” for 1921 is just 
80 fine varie- 

















eecribed. both, standards and oom. © : 
ties dae fos and novelties 
free. MG a ladiok ey Box F, Le- 
a lus Spec 
Hollyhocks 
Doe HOLLYHOCKS. Beauty, 50c. 
—~\ o Beauty Color Canary Yellow, 


2c. Pinte 
Mee. FS ne. Yelverton, Ballston Lake, N. Y. 





JRis AND PEONIES—The best of the old and the 

new. Vi us, hardy stock absolutely true to 
any action guaranteed. Overhead expense 
See win ,, resu in better values in plants to you. 


se wintings a Minneapots in August th Howe 


TIGRIDIAS 

















IGRIDIAS | P: Sesenie Geuadifes-Lasge sdiew 
ers with dark brown spots, strong, healthy 
eee t bulbs ; 35c. per doz. $2 per hundred, $15 


per ‘ 
Jos. A. Eibel, P. O. Box 268, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tritomas 











RITOMA PFITZERI Red Hot Poker—We are 
headquarters for this fine brilliant bedder. Also 
used extensively for cutting. 
number of st , selected plants you can use. 
Oberlin y Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


L ARES Peon, paper, trees, shrub or rose ial label. 
aR nt toad wit eb roubicr 
cure 
Brinteica. ‘Obio Nursery Co.. Elyria, Ohio. 


Wee? i From 1000000 to 3 to S000 feet. ont ee 


= Soar ane tees River St. Tron, NY. 


Cys Fe pyle pe Best Kinds Chasse. $1.50 a Doz., 
Chimp. ise - (Whe —y Laven- 
e 
as 3 8S. AR - +  E, 
t at jus. rite for 
cheap to reduce surplus. ( Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


TO, = EXCHANGE—Wyoming Hardy Cacti to ex- 
change for erengtins ot = oe collection. _ Write 
da Stewart, Stewart, Wyo. 


WANTED TO BUY—Cut pant A from one car 
load up to 10,000 cords, B 
= rs adn peeled or rough. Also 
rom R. R. sid . Garvey Lumber Company, 251-253 
River St., Troy, N. Y. 
































J. HEEMSKERK _ || 
Care P. Van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM - - HOLLAND 
GLADIOLUS Novelties NARCISSUS Novelties 
For Ceuinine years we have been occupied with 
h with such success that many 
ae our aovelies have been ‘awarded the high- 
est distinction. /.5k for prices. 


Ee 


iNNIN 
ONDERS a 











f 24 
Send for our 24 = White Floral Co. 
Catalog—Its Free 1405 Albina Ave., Portland, Ore. 





We Weren’t 
Good Guessers 


Jacob D. Spiegel 
Gladiolus Grower 


Norma, New Jersey 


The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


ORIGINATORS OF FINE HYBRID IRISES 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN IRIs SOCIETY 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 


Wellesley Farms, 95, Massachusetts 








a 4 
20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 

Send for our wholesale or retail 

catalogue. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 








H. F. CHASE 


Peonies and Iris 
Andover, Mass. 








° 


Paul Greenwood & Son 


Gladiolus Si a. - 


NO MORE STOCK FOR SALE .THIS 
SEASON 








E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 








Our catalogs are now all exhausted; 
but no matter, it didn’t have colored 


prices that talk. The prices are for first 
size bulbs, fine and healthy, and for 
while they last, only. 


h Doz. 
Wate Meek... .-..........-.. $07 $.70 
rackerjack _........-... } . 
Ga Butterfly .10 1.00 
all a = 4 
Mi —_ <a 10 1.00 
<n 10 o 
2S 7 J 
NS si ccioninn 03 30 





Here are some » good ; 
just enough varieties for a round six 
or eight foot a 


ndiana, orange-yellow --_-_-_- $ .20 $2.00 
King Humbert, am gy scarlet_ 20 2.00 

ichard Wallace, canary yel.. .20 2.00 
Mined. CRE 15 1.50 


Irises will do well if plamed early 
in the spring. Here are some good 
*ones. Send us your order early, and we 
will get them to you in ample time. 
ere $.20 $2.00 
Geen amas ance * 2 


Sertrade, lar; 2.50 
Harlequia white Raps boven. 15 1.50 
Honorabilis, yel. and maroon. 15 1.50 
er Majesty, rose-pink -_----- w 3.00 
L’ Avenir, soft lavender _____- .20 2.00 
Mrs. in, white ______- 20 2.00 
Prince of Wales, white, suf. 
fused with lilac, fragrant__ 40 4.00 
One dozen, or less, postpaid; more 
by express with extras ad 
THE GRINNELL NURSERY, 
Grinnell, lowa 











Frank R. Sawyer 


Gladiolus Grower 


Fairoak Farm 





Mansfield, Mass, 








Special Offer for March 


15 choice Dahlias, several different classes, 
all different varieties for $2 postage prepaid. 


Send for catalogue of 500 different kinds. 


W. F. Brown 
46 Palmer St.. Norwich, Conn. 








Extraordinary 


Which Gladiolus fanciers must needs take 

advantage of before Mr. March Hare 

scampers for his sheli:r from April 

Showers. 

I offer two each, following, rately 

—Mary Fennell 10c, Emp. of India loo E ace 

Kirtland 20c, a lla bc. Golden King ya 

Prince of of W fales | 20c. Panama oe Anna 
» new, large, clear 

yellow B0c,P ’ BOSTPAID for $2.00 - 

ae io" bove, including Flora, POSTPAID 


If desired, one small bulb of Mrs. Dr. Norton 
me sent for 30c extra. Offer expires 








CHAS. B. RAFFAUF 





Independence, Iowa * 





PRINTING 


1,000 84x11 Letterheads and 1,000 6% En- 

lopes using Hammermill Bond, with use of 
cut of Giadioli, or Dahlia, delivered in the 
2nd, 3rd and 4th zones for J .-. 1 500 of 
each for $6.50. Write for a Sa t 


MILLER PRINT ‘SHOP 








P, 0. Box 2854 Philadelphia, Pa. 















GLADIOLUS PLANTING STOCK 


Mrs. Pendleton, Panama, Niagara, 
Anna Wigman, Scarsdale, War, Hulot, 
Dieulafoy and others. Write "for list. 


FRANKLIN BENNER 
508 Northwestern Bank Bids Minneapolis, Minn. 














=—=GAIETY=— 


One of the best fancy decorative Dahlias in 


each 


of white through the 
$2.50 © doz, 














IRIS 


1.—Lent A. Williamson 


Tall bearded Iris 


2.—Dorothea K. Williamson 


Apogon hybrid 
3.—Mixed Seedlings 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TO 
E. B. WILLIAMSON, 


BLUFFTON, INDIANA 
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Special 
Quotations 


Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. Watt, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 
Schwaben, Peace, Halley 








Ihave a fine stock of strong, healthy 
bulbs grown on new land, for sale. 
Mostly %” to 1”, but also a good 
stock of first and second sizes of Mrs. 
Watt. 

Will make special quotations on 
quantities. State how many you can 
use. 


J. R. KIMBALL 


R. F. D. Ne. 3 Nashua, N. H. 


POO ee eee eeeeee eee eee eee 
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N. A. HALLAUER 
Ontario, N-Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies, Irises 


Wholesale and retail. Write for catalog and prices. 











Peony Specialists 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


(Cherry Hill Nurseries) 
West Newbury, Massachusetts 











4 


6500 Mixed Gladioli, iol. | inch and vp $2.50 per 100, 


prepaid. 0 at $1.75 
Cee ee arene Oriental Blue, $5 per 100 by on 
or oe 
press. About 25,000 Evergreen Trees for sale. 
Price List Sent Free. 


MINNEWASKA NURSERY 
Starbuck, Pope Co., Minn. 


















Cc. C. Wright 
Grower of Gladioli 


Kendallville, Ind. 








Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus S 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 

















CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SPECIAL | | 
Panama . ry 
WV - 00 

















Forest Heights Gardens 
1815-26 Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gladioli : Irises : Peonies 
Collection of 16 fine named 

, Mrs. Pendleton, 


Get Our Dollar 
Gladioli, all different: Fire Ki 
Mrs. Watt, Schwaben, Peace, alley, etc. 








Flowering Trees 


From CHINA, JAPAN and PERSIA 
CATALOG. 


Anton Woblert, Narberth, Penna. 











(Gardens North Scituate, R. I. ) 





Saunders Gardens 


GLADIOLUS GROWERS 
Special for March 
Mary Fennell, lavender and cream, 
rancis King, scarlet. 
Golden West, or 


WWwWww 
s 7) 





red or maroon, 
10 bulbs of our selection for $2.00. 


. Myrtle 15c, Mrs, O. W. Bets dow 2c, Proph- 
etesse 15c, Mary pao 


orders less than rh 00. 
Address B. M. & M. E. LATHAM 


ae Prince of 
Prince of 


Mansfield, Mass. 




















Send for our catalog. 








Bound Volumes 


oes FOR SALE 


}} Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and | 
IV with indexes are still available, price 
paid $2.00 per a. Volumes V, 
Oreea VII The Flow er are now 
ready, price $2.50 pie prepaid. The 
most complete information obtainable 
on Gladiolus and other flower growing 
is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER, 
Publisher CALCIUM, N.Y. 






























Grow GILLET’S GORGEOUS GLADIOLI 


SPECIAL OFFERS FOR MARCH 





Conspicuous—The new blue_____---_-- Ea. 20c 
Crystal White—Florist’s delight. _____- “ Ic 
Holland Giant—Big new pink_____- . = 
Chateau Thierry —New orange. 25c 
Love's Fire— 18c 

1910 Rose—Early ——— 12c 

Goliath—Rich dark wine.____ a 2c 

Prince of Wales—Salmon, beauty ----- 12c 

‘Wonderful new white 40c 





Orange Glory—K.underd’s ruffled____- 
gue bulb of each abeied tet aid. $2.00 
ladiolus 
Send (or Lt desctbinn 80 uf the fat 
— M. GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist 
Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 











Everything worth growing will be found 
offered within its pages, together with 
cultural information written by experts. 

A large book, illustrated in colors and 
photo-engravings showing the varieties in 
their true form and offering the best in 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass 
and Agricultural Seeds, Plants of all 
kinds, including the newest Roses, Dahlias. 
Hardy Perennials, etc. 


should have a y of this book 
yotoh will be mailed free if you men- 


tion this iS publication. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 


Choice Peony Dahlias for Cut Flowers 


Cour Del.a Paix: Large flowers, long st col 
a combination of old rose, splashed ed and shaded old 


Mrs. A. er: A combination of salmon and fawn. 

Wm. Reed Butler: Very large white, almost full to 
the center; long wiry stems. 

One of each for $1.00, postpaid. Catalogue free. 
RALPH BENJAMIN, Calverton, L. I. 











Peonies and Iris 
eg Ee cower European and American in- 


Highest awards from (nesicen P 
American Iris Societies in ee 


Movilla Gardens Haverford, Penna. 
If You Want 


The Finest DAHLIAS 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 
Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 
















1 
1 Bead Wales L 
Goliath, Lov. EME: 3 1 
Le Marechal Foch } 
Golden 


Bulbs ail sizes and bulblets America and F. 
King. All above delivered postpaid. 


E. M. Buechly, Greenville, Ohio 














Sturtevant’s 


Ready Reference Cards 


An Unusual Presentation 
of Horticultural Information 


Do YOU realize that a 5x3 card 

contains 250 words arranged in 

20 odd lines and that EVERY LINE 

gives you something worth while ? 

There are 25 cards to the set. 

Set 1, Planting for the Small Place 
Its plan and planting, the hedges and flower- 


ing shrubs that, at small cost and under aver- 
age conditions, will create an air of dis- 


Set 2, Hardy Garden Flewers 
keep. and tne howers that will make pace 
of beauty from early spring until late fal 
Set 3. The Vegetable Garden 
$@ See easter 

duction from a small area. 

00 per Set. 

ROBERT STURTEVANT 
Wellesley Farms 
Mass, 
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Everblooming 
ROSEDALE ROSES 


Will give you flowers in abundance. 
Get your name on our list for catalog. 


Ss. G. 


HARRIS 
Box B Tarrytown, N.Y. 








NOW Is the Time to Sow 


CALIFORNIA IRIS 


Seed on this coast. Plant liberally of these beau- 
tiful native species. A variety of delicate colors: 
seam, yellow, mauve, blue, purple, etc. We offer 
: = true to name at per pkt. or six 
or 


The Dean Iris Gardens, Moneta, Calif. 








SPECIAL ASTER SEED CATALOG 
NOW OUT 
ALSO LISTING OTHER NOVELTIES 
All Mr. Rugowski’s Own Originations 
Send for one today. 
J. K. RUGOWSKI SEED CO., 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 








Choice Gladioli Postpaid 
~-10.00 ene 





Purple Gey Ko. i, ea. 


J. C. GROSSMAN, 


00 . Katine 
~ 4,50 Pendleton: No. 1, doz.____ {3s 
Write for | prices on America, all sizes. 


Wolcottville, Ind. 











John Zeestraten 


GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
varieties. 











For Sale 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


40 named varieties all true to name and of the 
very finest quality. 

In order to them ay lers in early, so that [ can 
take care of ore the other spring work 
starts, I will —_e a he discount on all orders of 
$2.00. or more at catalogue prices for all orders re- 
ceived by the first of April. Send for catalogue. 

JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 
1309 Division St. Goshen, ind. 


The home of the new ruffled pink variety 


“Dorothy McKibbin” 











1921 DOLLARS 


are much more valuable than those of 1920. 
$1.00 now will to you. = of the following 
offers, postpaid, at planting time. 


A.—25 mixed bulbs of named Gladioli i in a wide 
range of color. Not grown as a mixture; made 
up especially for this offer. Large sizes only. 

B.—30 Primulinus Hybrids r: color 
from cream to yellow, orange, and apricot, t. with a 
few pink and scarlet shades 


C.—50 Primulinus, bulbs of smaller size, one 
inch average, but the same colors as above. 
50 named varieties are described, and listed by 
color, in our 1921 catalog. Sent on request. 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 
71 South St. ~ Wrentham, Mass. 














a 





in the Unised Suarca 


Light running, strong and durable, teeth 
oscillate, relieving strain, making perfect 
a ncrease yield, improve 
—— of Fruit, Flowers or Vegetables. 
plete with handle. At Hardware 
Dealers, Seed Stores or from the factory. 
U ly guaranteed. 


CIRCULARS ON REOUEST 


RuniitE COMPANY, Ithaca,-N. Y. 














Miller’s Exquisite 


Dahlias over 400 of the world’s 


finest varieties 
Including the best novelties of recent introduc- 
tion, gon grown—high in quality—not in price. 


CATALOG and CULTURAL GUIDE sent FREE 


Tells ey when to plant, and how to grow these 
wonderful flowers successfully anywhere. 


N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 
P. @. Box 4125 Portiand, Oregon 

















Derby Gardens Gladioli 


Buy from the Grower. All home grown stock. 
Each Doz. Each Doz. 
Mrs, Frank Pendleton 10c $1,00 
Mrs, Henry W. Beecher 10c 1,00 
Octoroon Me 1 





All postpaid. Many others. Send tor list. 
Special on large quantities. 
John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 





The Garden 
that Waters Itself 


That is exactly what a Skinner System equipped 
garden will do. 

You turn a valve, it does the rest. 

You can raise twice the flowers from the same 
space. Or just as many from half the space. 
Costs surprisingly little for the much it does. 
A complete Portable Line 500 feet long which 
waters 2500 square feet costs only $23.75, 
complete. Easy to putup. Easy tomove. Four 
moves waters an acre. Send for booklet. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 














“Full of Pep’”’—Colo. Irrigation Grown 


Bulbs, Dahlias, Glads 
Hundreds of Kinds 
See Classified Column Send for Catalogue 
Carlson Dahlia Gardens 


Boulder, Colorado 


Retail Wholesale 











W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 














Homer F. Chase 


GROWER OF UP-TO-DATE | 


Gladioli for the Trade 


WILTON, - NEW 


























GLADIOLI 
(Wholesale'and Retail) 
G. CHESTER BLACK 
Meadow Brook Flower Farm 
104 Marcy Ave., East Orange, N. J. 








ba, and Calamus (Sweet Flag), one each for 50c, 
three each for $1.00, ten each for $3.00, 
each for $6.00, all postpaid, delivered about Apr. 1 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, 


SIBERIAN IRISES 


Blue King, Snow Queen, Distinction and Super- 
twenty- five 


This is m only offer for sprin 


of 1921. 
PAL 28 Narcissus Bulbs an Peonies this fall. 
‘or |; 


Carterville, Mo. 











JOHN J. PROUTY | 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


Winner of all first prizes at the New York 
State Fair 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920. 
Catalog Feb. lst.’ Retail only. 











, 


George J. Joerg 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties All sizes 


New Hyde Park, L.L., N.Y. 
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Small Surplus of fallowing varieties 


Empress of India of Holland 
Golden City hman 












GRAND PRIZE S$ STRAIN 


GLADIOLI 


M. W. SMITH 














e Niagara eace 
cian eameeet wen: ton Gladiolus Grower Pendleton Pink Perfection 
METZNER —, co. 220 Chauney St. M field. M Write 7 ae eX @ packet of our hand 
~ —— ileal GLADWOOD GARDENS, Copemish, Mich. 











ae 


Sa 50,000 GLADIOLUS = pe 


i ia m4 =| WE ARE GIVING YOU | || Fred W. Baumgras 


























RE tietthewineicic 1.35 $13.00 $1.75 6. a: ‘ 
Agee “time “Ee “ie MES. DR. NORTON wert a 
F. a ------ 125 1200 175 15.00 with every $5.00 order. GLADIOLI 
Schwaben._....__- 250 22.00 3.00 28.00 Gladioli in All Sizes WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Primulinus “Sunbeam” 2.50 8.00 28.00 Send for list. Send mailing list 

Ask for prices on bulblete t i qt. or bu. HUMPHREY’S FLOWER GARDENS, PATASKALA, 0. name for 
F. M. LONGFELLOW, - St. Joseph, Mich. | 423 Pearist. Lansing, Mich. 
enneee-“ere-072rere~sannanns 
| DAHLIAS Fe eee on nen anwt nes wo, | |IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOL! 
, of } nee shir Per 109, No. 4, $12.00; No. 5, $9.00; I RTERS AND GROWERS OF 
+ Distinction d Merit 
( an eri } _BULBLETS: ‘Panama enama,_ Sch waben, Pink Perfec- CHOICE VARIETIES 
Wholesale and Retail 1 ( Sieaunes em oo 600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. 
| Babylon DahliaGardens Act Quickly if You Want Them! RAINBOW GARDENS 
ee Babylon,L.L,N.Y. = | |. s. KNECHTEL & CO., ATHOL, MASS. 801-2 Commerce Bidg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 














Pers ere eer re 





eee 8 Gladiolus Farm { Governor Calvin Coolidge [ SOMETHING NEW 
oO OICE Tz say ig is a seedling we are intapdusing 2000 Golden King—Primvulinus Hybrids 
LA OLI is season bust wer, many mammot 
G . DI ’ Prd at one time. ne white, with a slight A chance = introduce some new varieties 
Wholesale or Retail List of over 50 varieties q cream center. Like its namesake, aleader. Stock as good as the best—some very rare > 
on request. limited. No. 1 bulbs, $5 each. omens 7. sa co Guus entire 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. EAST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO. stock as I am not a “grow 

R. F. D. No. 9 s. 211-A East Hartford, Conn. R. F.CARSEY, Independence, lowa 

















PLANT NAMES and their meanings is | 
the title of a series now being pu’ 
AMERICAN BOTANIST 
where a multitude of other things interesting to 
plant students also appears. 
QUARTERLY. $1.50 a year 





RHODODENDRONS 

Four American Sacetes. tiful, 
quite distinct in color and er os 
early May until mid- jay. 3 le — 
plants postpaid by mail for $1. 

sorts and sizes of choice Laos tn 4 
List on application. 

HARDY EVERGREEN GARDENS 

Route 1 Old Fort, N, C. 












































COLD STORAGE Asters —Dahlias—Gladioli 


lest trio of and Fall blooming flowers in existence 

for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers Fine for garden adornment; nt: unexcelled for cut Sowers. 12 dozen very best. 
long stemmed, named cut’ flower sters, istinct varieties, urdy 

The Cooper Brine System oy ready to set in the ground $1.00. 12 very finest and freest-bloomin 





: 4 ape oe 1 1.60. 44 choicest large-flowering Hy 

Write for particulars, stating goods in and capacity om shypae LS Se $100. The three collections 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY prepaid to your door. In all 200 choice = and plants, $2.50. 

Rettigersing Baglacers and for our easy money-making Show Garden 

Architects Calcium, N.Y. | National Show Gardens, _ he Lovers Lane Spencer, Ind., U.S.A. ! 


132 Court St. 




















P. VOS & SON——MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


SPECIAL OFFER GLADIOLI 








. Prices per 1000 
America Bulblets nies ROEM VAN EENNEMERE AND, ito 
‘ 10,000 ROEM VAN KENNEMERLAND, % to ai in. 16.00 
: 30,00 YELLOW HAMMER, % to ¥ i 7.00 
25,000 YEL: ; 10.00 
We have a surplus of fine, true bulblets nae & 7.09 
and quote, to move them quickly, 2.0m HALLEY 6.09 
10,000 NC 7.00 
10 per Bushel sss ‘3 
oes FAN + 

. A In ‘. 
15,000 PRINCE ES. % to % i 25.00 
= with order. q Guaranteed to pens i eaine. Mey: to dy ~ a ye 
ene pee. 50,000 WILBRINK, % to i in... ----272227727227772 15.00 


GARDENS OF SMEDLEY, Waterloo, lowa P. ven oon, # 4 as CLEMENS, MICH. 


TRADE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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cq ‘sk oe 3 * T have always been very much interested in what you are me | some other high class Gladiolus would be sold on arrival.”” a 
ww Again Page 37, under “The Future of Gladiolus Growing’ ’: Mr. Chas. A. Green, the renowned nurseryman of Rochester, N. Y., in his >> 
\) ““My opinion is that the business has hardly been scratched. It is the latest catalog says of the Gladiolus : ; 2, 

flower for the million, and only about 1000 out of the 1,006,000 have realized ‘*No flower that I think of is so suitable for decorative purposes. A spike \ 


it. Look at any city backyard and see how many have Gladioli growing; cut when the first flower opens will bloom in water just as well as on the plant, S) 
maybe one in 10; yet the Gladiolus would give them flowers to brighten their and a great deal better in a dry 
yards and tables at small expense, and they are SURE to bloom anywhere and time. It takes from 10 days to two 
for anybody with only half care, and the ONLY flower that lasts a week or weeks fora spike to bloom to the 
more in summer after being cut. Gladiolus growing has the brightest future top. Few things are more salable 
of any flower culture that I know of.’’ prac flowers. The sight of them 


createsademand. They are needed for so many purpogés now, and so many 
more would be used if they could be had, that thousands of women might earn 
money by growing them for sale, especially if they live near a town or on a well 
traveled road. Not only this, but as soon as one commences to raise flowers 
he has a market for plants and bulbs that he never dreamed of.”’ _ 


(Mr. Green built up one of the finest and most reliable nurseries in the United States and his busi- 
ness judgment is among the best.) 


In a recent letter, Pres. Meader, (Dover, N. H.), among other things, says: 


“* %* *® Your varieties all please and are of sterling worth, and you will 
hold first place for a long time.”” (Mr. Meader paid me $3750.00 for about 
four-fifths of “‘Lilywhite” three years ago and he wrote me last fall that he 
had ‘‘all his money back and over $1000.00 in the bank, besides the finest 
lot of young stock of it he has ever had.’’) 


ew 
2am 





Such opinions from such men mean something and if you are a grower, or expect to be- 
come one, you cannot afford to wait for “good times” and “Lower prices.” 

It is only due to the “temporary dull times” that I am in a position to offer any surplus 
to speak of, of some of my varieties, to growers, at all. Under normal conditions I would 
need all I have to fill my own retail orders, and this is probably the only opportunity I will 
have to offer any considerable number of kinds to growers at dealers’ prices for years to come. 
“Paramount,” “Crinkles,” and “Giant Myrtle” are already sold out, and “Marie Kunderd” and 
“Peach Rose” soon will be, but the following choice varieties, (and a few others) I can still 
supply in moderate amounts: 


» E. J. Shayior Purple Glory Mrs. Dr. Norton Virginia Hale q 
s Anthony B. Kunderd White Glory Mary Pickford - White Pigeon N 
D Rose Glory Peach Rose Byron L. Smith Pearl of Dawn q 


The first named four ave shown in their natural colors on my first catalog cover. The 
last four are “new 1921” introductions. Note what Smilax (England) says on Page 36 of the 
February Flower Grower of “E. J. Shaylor” and “Mary Pickford”. A number of my choice 
Primulinus Varieties can (this year) also be supplied in small lots. Now don’t misunderstand 
me. I advise no one to put enough money into Gladioli to embarrass himself, but if you 
can afford it I believe no moderate investment that is safe will afford more certain returns, 
besides a most delightful occupation in almost any good neighborhood. 


Send for free catalog, and tell me your wants. Respectfully yours, 


A.E. KUNDERD, Goshen, ind.,U.S. A. 


(The originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus, and many others of the world’s most beautiful varieties) q 
E. J. SHAYLOR N 
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04 In the February Flower Grower, | told you about how fast a Gladiolus would multiply. Did you see that this gives you S) 
» 100,000 in all sizes from 1 bulb in five years. An Iris multiplying four times each year makes 1024 plants in five years. A q 
04 Peony doubling each year gives you 1024 plants in 10 years. It takes five years to make 32 plants, but in the next five years it y) 
« reaches the 1024, and of course after that doubles each year. I have eight plants from one plant of “Mrs. Edward Harding” ¢% 
» bought from Mr. Shaylor three years ago. That variety is now quoted at $100.00 to $125.00 per plant. What do you think the q 
<< 1024 plants of it will be worth in seven years more? Under such conditions what does the first cost amount to anyway? Since >> 
b> the February Flower Grower was mailed I have received dozens of letters confirming my position. For want of space I cannot q 
¢q give them here, but will quote from several well known growers. >> 
\ 4, 
») Mr. Homer F. Chase, Wilton, N. H., February 4, 1921, says: in the Gladiolus world, and could I supply you anything that would be of q 
“With reference to your argument in adv’t of February Flower Grower service to you, would be delighted to do so. I am cutting down my quantity, 
<4 as to Gladiolus varieties of worth and quality, will say I believe you have the and shall from now on only grow for quality. At present I am growing many »? 
>) correct view of the matter. Medium or poor stock will not sell profitably in °f your introductions and they are all good, although I do not catalog many of < 
Vy the face of good stock, and it costs as much to grow the poor stuff as it does yours for the reason that I have not quantities enough to warrant cataloging.’ Sy) 
to grow the good. . ee ‘“ : 

N Furthermore, Mr. Kunderd, while I have seen but a limited number of Raymond M. Champe (Walled Lake, Mich.) in his booklet “The Gladiolus ¢ 
4 your originations, I want to say that there is absolutely no doubt but that you for Profit’, Page 8, says: N, 
<4 stand in first place as originator of the most valuable Gladiolus ever distributed.’’ “Remember this, there is nearly always a surplus of the mediocre, but rarely >> 
. 2 of the high class stock, either of bulbs or flowers. I have seen thousands of ¢ 
b Another well known authority, Mr. A. B. deGroat, Bath, N.Y., (formerly cut spikes of old-time and inferior varieties of Gladioli waiting in vain in a q 
fj prominent grower in Holland): commission house for purchasers, when a consignment of good Pendleton or NN 
¢ “Ok ok OE * T have always been very much interested in what you are doing some other high class Gladiolus would be sold on arrival.’’ a 

lien so a 
Ww Again Page 37, under “The Future of Gladiolus Growing’ ’: Mr. Chas. A. Green, the renowned nurseryman of Rochester, N. Y., in his >> 
N - “My opinion is that the business has hardly been scratched. It is the latest catalog says of the Gladiolus: : VA 
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Gardening Knowledge 
| Brings Garden Success 


Increase your success and enhance your pleasure by master- 


Flower Lovers--Read 


My catalogue is full of choice items. Here are a few: 
BEST-IN-AMERICA PANSY PLANTS-—Strictly Large Flowering 












Sp om ner Geen pera es -------- SC} Mixed colors ing the fundamentals of gardening. You can do this easily 
White, yellow, black or light blue. per dozen______._____. 45e and pleasantly in your spare moments by availing yourself 






Pansies ready April 15th to July Ist. 
ASTERS—GRANDEST RED IN EXISTENCE 


HEART OF FRANCE, per dozen________- 45e perl00_________ $3.00 
SILVERY ROSE—A grand new shade of pink, long stems, price as above. 

All standard sorts and colors ofthe best grown strains obtainable, 
= dozen, $2.50 per 100; or make your selection from catalogue, now 


GIANT FLOWERING GLADIOLI, Mixed, per dozen________ 50c 


EVERYTHING PREPAID. Safe deliv assured regardl f 
distance. We must please you or no sale. _ — 


P.L. WARD, Pilantsma Hillsdale, Mich. 





of our Home Study Course in Gardening. It will help you to 
grow more delicious vegetables, more luscious fruits and more 
beautiful flowers. 


This HOME STUDY COURSE 


under the direction of the well- One of these helpful lessons on a 
known authority, Arthur Smith, seasonable subject relating to the 
teaches you the “why and where- home garden appears regularly in 
fore” of every gardening operation. every issue of the Gardeners’ Chron- 
It gives you a understanding icle. This is a monthly magazine 

i - devoted exclusively to practical gar- 
dening in all its phases. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle 


will be of inestimable help to you in 
your garden work. It is both precise 
and practical, giving detailed methods 
that any one can carry out. It is like 
having a veteran gardener at your el- 
bow for advice in every emergency. 
The special articles every month 
are from the pens of America’s fore- 
most gardeners and _ horticulturists. 
e review columns inform you re- 
garding the best gardening literature 
at home and abroad. Every gaftden 












Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 
“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 


Large selected bulbs, of the most choice varieties, predominating colors listed 














1 Mr. Mark, blue___.._________- $.25  1Herada,mauve....___________. 15 1 eeds thi azine. 
1 Golden Measure, gold.-"-""""'3'50 1 Bertrex, white << ------— 0 mith. 05, es: 
. lavender r . Wiebertus, lilac__________ -10 * 

1 Alice Tiplady. orange 0 1 Willie E- Fryer, violet ‘av 12 Lessons $2 

rimson (Glow, crimson a Mrs. Dr. Norton, white-pink._ .75 The Gardeners’ Chronicle will be 
1 Maiden Blush, pink 0 : Evelyn Kirtland, pink...____- 25 sent you every mouth for one full year. 
| Wate Gael. wane 2  } Bunope. white. —_-—_---....... 2 Each issue will contain a complete 

oe f iene Se ens Coe ae 


1 each, above 18 choice Glads prepaid for $9.00; (5) bulbs of one variety, at 
the price of (4). We can supply the smaill flowering sizes, in some varieties. Send $2, check or money order. Order today and start the 
— and planting sizes, in limited quantity. Write for special Home Study Course before outdoor work begins. 


. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. Gardeners’ Chronicle, 284 Fifth Ave., New York 


_— a 


























The Ideal 
Peony Flowered 
Dahlia 


Se = Ee 

Send Post Card 

for Catalogue 
To day 











: 





QUEEN ELIZABETH 


ILLUSTRATION GREATLY REDUCED 


| The most exquisitely formed center. Absolutely perfect—the illustration speaks for itself. No collection is complete without it. 
Our new catalogue: “THE WORLD’S BEST DAHLIAS,” not only reproduces this superb new Dahlia, and “Golden West 
Cactus” in natural colors, but also shows a beautiful plate, in natural size and colors, size 10x12 inches, of the Grand New 
Dahlia, Patrick O’Mara. Tells the plain truth about the world’s new, rare and standard varieties, including TEN WONDER- 
FUL CREATIONS NOW OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME. The leading Dahlia catalogue. FREE. 

If you have not received a copy, write to-day. A post card, with your name and address will bring you copy by return mail. 
Also our trade list of best Commercial Dahlias free for the asking, to those enclosing evidence of their right to it. 


Peacock Dahlia Farms, 26 Garden St. Berlin, N. J. 
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LEE R. BONNEWITZ 


Grower of 


The Finest Varieties of Peonies 


VAN WERT, OHIO 

















WE GROW ALL OF THE CHOICEST FLEUR DE LIS 


Our mild and moist climate is particularly well adapted for growing strong 
disease here. 


and healthy roots. No Iris 
If interested send for our price list, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
a@ Early Spring Planting Will Give Good Results “@} 





Puyallup Iris Gardens 


Oo. M. PUDOR, Iris Specialist, Puyallup, Wash. 


SIX GLADIOLI 


That Always Give Satisfaction 
ALL LARGE FLOWERING 


> Ameiica......... 13” 50c 9 Pink Perfection___1}” 50c 
jf SP 14’ SOc 10 Panama ........- 1}” 50c 
16 Mrs. Francis King, 14” 50c 10 Schwaben_____._.14” 50c 


The whole collection 75 bulbs for $2.75. Postpaid in zones 
1, 2,3, 4. 5c doz. extra in zones 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


Planting Stock F. O. B. Cranbury 


Victory, % to 1 in.____- $ 8.00, % to % $5.00 per 1000 
Princepine, % tolin.._. 9.00, % to % 6.00 per 1000 
Princeps, %{ to 1 in.____ 12.00, % to %_- 9.00 per 1000 


H. M. BARRETT & SON = - CRANBURY, NV. J. 








BULBLETS - 


Priced per 1000, postpaid. 


250 at the 1000 rate. $1.00 minimum coter, Mrs. Dr. Norton $10.00, Bertrex, 

Loveliness $3.00, Prince of Wales $4.00, Pride of Goshen $2.00, Pink Perfection, 

Niagara 20, Mire. Prank Pendieron 12>. Blackhawk. Schwabe. Peace cad 
e ix 

i 50" 50. Write for list of planting stock. 


1112 NE. 18th St. «=Arthur C. Perrin PORTLAND, ORE. 


$1.00, Hined mostly iccas named 





CORMELS 











GEO. N. SMITH 


IRISES ee 





‘GAR DEN Cols ECTION? 


Prince of Wales, Salmon, yellow blotch 
Halley, Wide open. large, delicate pink__ 
Summer, vo maggeta, light center_. 
Mrs. W. Fiery orange-scarlet _- 
Golden West bri illiant i inutinddentithunuatanstindizvenos is 
War, Large. deep blood red_..._.............. cian didien nae 
Rouge Torch, Large white, scarlet feather -..................- 
Bordeaux, Nee nconumusunoause 
Ezra Rust, Light blue, mahogany center__.......---_---------__. 
Empress of India, Loree. SS See 
Niagara, Creamy yellow, primrose throat_._...................... 





Ssessssese 





lee 


2 
z 


1 dozen each prepaid so 
% dozen each prepaid 


G. D. BLACK & SON 
Wholesale: Whieh Price List ed Retail 3 
a _ Shall We Send You? ~~” "gow . 









































Cheer Up! Cheer Up!! 


Ford’s factory is again turning out the tinware. 
Most of the coal dealers got stuck this winter, and 


Here is a chance to buy 
Prince of Wales Bulblets 


FOR ONLY $2.75 PER 1000 (300 FOR $1.00) 
$12.00 FOR 5000 


The lowest price ever See in this magazine for bulblets 
of this variety. Stop and figure. Prince of Wales is quoted 
in about all catalogues at $25.00 per 1000 for 4¢ to ¥% inch 
bulbs. 1000 bulblets should produce at least 750 bulbs 
worth $20.00 per 1000, or $15.00 on investment of $2.75. 

In two years your bulb stock should be worth $50.00, 
which with the new bulblets produced or about $20.00 more 
makes $70.00 from an investment of $2.75 in two years. 
WHY BUY OIL STOCK? Seriously speaking here is a 
chance to make a start with a first class fine variety and 
excellent germinator at but a small outlay. 

But that isn’t all. With every order for my book “The 
Gladiolus for Profit” I will sell you 5000 Bulblets for $11.00, 
making $12.00 for the bulblets and the book. (This also ap- 
plies to all who have purchased the book.) And I am 
practising what I preach for I still will have about 150,000 
bulblets left to plant after selling the small surplus offered 
here. No other bulb stock for sale this season. 

Immediate delivery postpaid, careful packing. Please ad- 
dress all orders until April 15th, to me as follows: 


R. M. CHAMPE, Box 412, St. Petersburg, Fla. 




















Choice 
Planting Stock 





% tol %to% — 
America ............- $700 $5.00 $3.00 $1.00 
Chicago White....___. 1200 9.00 7.00 1.50 
Mrs: Francis King... 9.00 7.00 450 1.00 
Mrs. F. Pendieton, Jr... 18.00 12.00 8.00. 3.50 
— 35.00 25.00 18.00 15.00 
ha... 18.00 12.00 800 3.50 
Prince of Wales... 28.00 22.00 18.00 15.00 
Rouge Torch.....___.. 25.00 20.00 15.00 3.00 
Yelow Hemeer______. 12.00 9.00 7.00 2.00 
~ |S 5.00 4.00 256 50 
Mrs. Dr. Norton... 250.00 200.00 150.00 ____ 
Lilywhite ___________- 150.00 100.00 80.00 —_ __ 
a— 1000 800 


Prices quoted are per 1000. 


WHOLESALE 
GROWERS OF 
ia | 
iove "Gladiolus als | 
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None Better Grown 








Our bulbs are young, healthy and vigorous, full 
of pep, — true to name. 


Catharina 


Beautiful grayish light blue, lower petals 
deeper blue with darker spot, very attractive, 
ood grower and multiplier. Per 100, first 13 i 
$40; second 1}-14 $32. 1-13 $24, 2-1 _ 4 
$14 » & 4 $10; bulblets, per 100 $1 ‘50; per | 
$12 


Majestic 

Brilliant orange-pink. Color resembles 
Prince of Wales, though Majestic is more distinct 
and finer. Flowers are larger with a most beau- 
tiful white throat, undoubtedly one of the Biz 
finest. Per 100, 14 up $25; i2- 14 $20, 1-13 $1 
3-1 $13, 4-3 $10, -4 $7; bulblets, per 100 $ 
per 1000 $14. 

Muriel 

Large flowers, extra light blue with little 
darker blue spot in throat, unique color of extra- 
ordinary beauty, truly recommendable. Per 


100, ra up sold. 1} 14 $40, 1-12 $32, 3-1 $24, 
io th 82 $14: bulblets, per 100 $2; per 
1000 


Flora 


Large, beautiful pure golden yellow, will sur- 
pass all commercial yellow varieties in a few 
years, strong grower, rapid multiplier. Per 100, 


up $30, 14-14 $25, 1-14 $20, 2-1 $16, 4-2 
13;3- 4 $10; bulblets, per 100 $2, per 1000 $15. 


Golden Measure 


Incomparable true golden yellow, yet the 
best. Each, 14 up $3.50, 14-14 $3, 1-14 $2.50, 
a4 $2, 3-2 $1.60, 2-4 $1.30; bulblets, per 100 

8, per 1000 $ 150. 


Le Marechal Foch 


A shade brighter than America, with the 
earliness of Halley, one of the largest flowers in 


o. world. Be 100, 14 up $60, 14-14 $50, 1-14 
$40, 7-1 $30, 3-3 $22, 43 $16; bulblets, per 
100 $4, B. 1000 $ 
Maine 


Citron yellow, turning into pure white when 
in full bloom, one of the loveliest flowers ever seen, 
of a most delicate shape. Per 10, 14 up $20, 
13-14 $18, 1-13 $16, 3-1 $14, 4-2 $12, 8-4 $10; 
bulblets, per 100 $15, per 1000 $100 


Mrs. Dr. Norton 


White edged with soft pink, on lower petals 
soft sulphurish blotch. Per 100 $65, 14-14 $50, 
1-13 $40, 3-1 $32, 4-2 $25, 2-4 $18; bulblets, 
per 100 $1.50, per 1000 $12. 


(5% cash with order, net 30 days.) 


We are large stockholders of the better commercial kinds, such 
as Blue Jay, Conspicuous, L’Immaculee, Loveliness, Mary Fennell, 
Mr. Mark, Pink Perfection, Prince of Wales, Red Emperor, Pride of 
Hillegom, Roem van Kennemerland, Wilbrink and many others. 


UNITED BULB CoO. 


The Home of Choice Gladioli 


Mt. Clemens, 


- Michigan 
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The New and Rare Peonies 
will be found in my large collection of the world’s best. 
Send your orders early as only a limited number can be 
propagated each year. Many fine varieties of exquisite 
beauty are not so scarce and are well worth including 








—Stanthorp Gladioli— 


The Best New Varieties 
The Best Standard Varieties 
Vigorous Northern grown bulbs that produce flowers of 
excelling beauty. 











SURPRISE COLLECTION | 
| 12 Bulbs, 12 Varieties.___$1.00 25 Bulbs, 25 Varieties____$1.75 | 


| Our selection—Labeled—Prepaid. _Send for price list, 


Named Varieties.” 
Dirigo | Gladiolus Gardens, 79 Concord St., Portland, Me. 














in your order. ee ae jane size of roots. Watch Beacon—The New Red Write for Catalog 
d Zz. 
MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, 1602 nd. Ave. 4 La Porte, Ind- | STANLEY THORPE, - Medway, R. D., Mass. 
———— Dr. C. Hoeg Kristian Prestgard 
| MAINE GROWN GLADIOLI | CARMEN SYLVA 


A new white florists’ variety of f .. value. All sold for this season. 
We have already booked orders for planting stock for fall delivery, each 
order limited to 2000 bulbs. Hard to tell what will be left unsold by digging 
time. If interested write for prices and testimonials. 


We handle our own productions only. 


oem Gladiolus Gardens 
Deco lowa 











California Dahlias 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


AWARDED : 
' $50 Silver Cup on best 3 year-oid Seedling. 


American Dahlia Society Medal on Most Meri- 
torious Exhibit, Los Angeles, Sept., 1920. 


Catalog of our new 1921 introductions. 








Advance Dahlia Gardens 
BOX E COMPTON, CALIF. 














GLADIOLUS BULBS 

















Price per 1000 Cash Only 
1% 1% 1 % tless% 
Empress of India_- ES Be 23 18 ie 7 
L_aummcwies .............§ & 45 
laster Weitse _.......__. 25 a 10 7 4 
Mary Fennell palo 80 6 55 
RT 30 24 20 8 
Mrs. Francis King -__---_- 18 13 8 5 3 
Mrs. F. Pendleton_____-_- 28 22 10 6 
Mrs. he ia haldiibtieate ciate 28 22 16 10 6 
Ni ED -ce,agccncaceccose 28 20 
Prince of _ 60 45 35 
TT 30 22 15 10 6 





Bulbiets per gt. : America $1, Empress of India $1.25, Master Wietse $1.25 
Monmouth $2, King ! vuneieten $4, Niagara $2, Schwaben $2.25; per bu: 
King $18, Schwaben 


GEO. HALL, Adelphia, N. J. 




















Note illustration measuring length 





A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 
Growers of Elm Hill Gladioli 








The Big Four 
Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang 
Herada, Bertrex 


And other Austin originations 


Our supply of Herada and Bertrex is exhausted, but we still 
have a few bulbs of our Evelyn Kirtland and Gretchen Zang to offer. 
These are among the most beautiful pink varieties in existence. 








WE OFFER AMERICA 
Planting Stock and Bulblets as follows: 
SVELTN SEPLAND % to % inch @ $5.00 per 1000, ¥% and less @ $3.00 per 1000 
ee. Bulblets $15.00 per bushel. Prices net. 
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Have You Got Your Copy? 


“The Gladiolus for Profit” 


I have one waiting for you but don’t wait too long for they are going fast and with the high 
printing costs I doubt whether I can afford to print another edition before Next Fall. 

The letters of praise are still coming and ALL UNSOLICITED. 

READ AND BELIEVE: 


Me have your — ‘The aay for Profit’ and certainly do enjoy it. It is brimful of information 
good suggestions and every grower should have it. It would have been worth its weight i l : 
when I began.”’—Mrs. A. H. Austin. ene 
I could easily stop right here and say no more after the above letter, but just to be entertaining 
we'll pick up another one from the pile: 
“I received your book ‘The Gladiolus for Profit’ and would be ungrateful indeed if I did not write 
and tell you how much I appreciate the same. I have read it from cover to cover and am delighted. I 
am sure that it will save me many times the price of the book this coming season as many of your methods 
are very superior to mine. I especially appreciate the chapter on varieties and the ‘Searchlight.’ ’— 
Cuas. SmiTH, Clarence, lowa. 
Mr. Smith is a well known business man of Clarence, Iowa. 




















Now a short one: 
“Tt received your book “The Gladiolus for Profit’ and want to take the opportunity of telli hat i 
fills along felt want. I shall be more than repaid for my dollar spent.” —J. H. Rowsns, * som oy 


““We received your book last month and it is a dandy, so full of explicit inf tion, it wi “ans 
our Gladiolus culture.”"—F. E. & W. L. Hopcr, Comstock Park, Mich. ee pases 
Here’s one the mailman just brought : 


“Your new book “The Gladiolus for Profit’ received and very carefully read and I wish to compli- 
ment you on what you have achieved for the beginner in the culture of this popular flower. The dae 
on varieties is alone worth more than the price of the book and your chapter on planting is so well illus- 
trated and such minute instructions given that it will be impossible for any one to go wrong. I certain 
will take pleasure in recommending the work to all my friends.’’—F. B. Spicer, Parsons, Kansas. , 


Mr. Spicer is proprietor of the well known Spicer’s Gardens, wholesale flower growers. 


. Learn some cold hard facts about the Gladiolus before you invest your m i 
will finish the season a booster and the whole trade will be henateid. 7 a ont ye 

You wouldn’t buy an automobile without having someone show you how to run it. 

You shouldn’t attempt to grow Glads without the knowledge of what to do and what not to do 

An advertising man upon reading my book a short time ago said: “Mr. Champe, you ee 
foolish man. If you had entitled the chapters Lesson No. 1, Lesson No. 2, etc., and oone them out 
as a correspondence course on Gladiolus growing at a dollar a lesson a week for sixteen weeks or so 
and then issued a gold diploma showing that the buyer was a graduate of Champe’s World Saenns 
Gladiolus School, they would eat it up.” But I declined his advice. In fact I am not even tryin 
to sell the buyers any bulb stock for I haven’t any to spare of the rare kinds, Prince of Wales 
bulblets being my only surplus. 

This motto describes the book : 

“The highest possible returns per square foot of space in BULBS 
DOLLARS.” (With emphasis on the dollars.) Illustrated se actual ee soe 

And a chapter on DAHLIAS that should be worth one hundred dollars to those who wish to 
grow Dahlias for Profit. 

Hunt up a dollar right away quick for YOUR COPY, planting time is coming fast. 

Please address me until April 15th at my southern plant farm. 


Raymond M. Champe, Box 412 St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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THE BRAND PEONIES 


We still have on hand dormant in our Immense 
Frost Proof Storage Building an almost un- 
broken line of Brand Peonies in large sized retail 
roots of 

A. J. Davis, Chas. McKellip, Chestine Gowdy, E. B. Browning, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Faribault, Frances Willard, Gov. John- 
son, H. F. Reddick, Harriet Farnsley, Helen Wolaver, Lora 
Dexheimer, Louisa Brand, a Brand, Mid- 
night, Moses Hull, Old Silver ip, Phoebe Carey, Richard 

Ruth Brand, Sisters Annie, and Winnifred Domme. 


Brand Nursery Company 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 

















| Peterson’s Guaranteed 


Our Guarantee 
| We will replace with three every 
plant blooming untrue to descrip- 


~~ f t 
fall price list. mame for our nex 
Peterson Nursery 
1032 Stock Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, - MUlinois 








“It is what we think and what we do that makes us what we are.” 



















MARCH 


The stormy March is come at last 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies 
I hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies. 
—Bryant. 








HAT other joy is so great during this capri- 
cious month as the reading of catalogues re- 
lating to gardening. The pleasure will be 
supreme if among your collection is the il- 
luminating Iris catalogue that has evoked more 
commendation than any other plant catalogue ever 
sent out. Its twin sister, The Unvarnished Truth, 
the first absolutely fearless, impartial and intelligent 
rating, of Iris, will set an ideal so high that it will 
be the standard by which other attempts are 

judged. The price of my Iris catalogue is now 25c 
and The Unvarnished Truth is now $1.00. No free 


copies. 











My list of Hardy Chrysanthemums wili be 
out about April Ist. . Price 10c. 


H. W. GROSCHNER 


Landscape Gardener and Horticulturist 


NAPOLEON, - OHIO 






































New Colors 


Nothing is more beautiful than my Gladiolus 
Primulinus, with their artistically arranged 
flowers, and their Oriental colors. 

Nothing is more bright and brilliant than my 
Gladiolus Chautauqua Red. 





Ask for Catalogue. Includes Peonies, Irises, etc. 
The Chautauqua Flowerfields, 
C. ZEESTRATEN, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 


1] 
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The KING OF COMMERCE Dahlia! 


Never put into competition but once (at Storrs, Conn.,) and then re- 
ceived the Certificate of Merit from the American Dahlia Society 
Stock of this Dahlia will be disseminated Spring 1921. Orders taken 
now $5.00 per division, $50.00 per dozen. 
For full description of King of Commerce Dahlia see February issue of 
Flower Grower, Page IX. 
The following 20 novelties, strong divisions, while the supply lasts, 
prepaid, for $10.00. 
Break of Day. , Bri | ) Coccilion, Chicnae, Gurenst. Fave Cupid, Sioapet. 
Mardi Gras, Mt. Carmel, ‘Persian, Princess s Dagmar, Seminole, Sunrise and 


Ultima Thule. @ The above and one division of King of Cernmerce for 
$13.50, prepaid. Order NOW: will | hold till wanted. 


E. L. KUNZMAN, - New Albany, Ind. 
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The Gladiolus 


Mrs. W. E. Fryer 


THE PRICE OF THIS VARIETY HAS BEEN 
REDUCED AS FOLLOWS: 














Bulbs 1% inch and up $5.00 per 100, 
1 to 1% inch $4.00 per 100, $30.00 
per 1000; % to 1 inch $3.00 per 100, 
% to % inch $2.00 per 100, $18.00 
per 1000. Up to % inch $1.50 per 
100, $12.00 per 1000. 


Every bulb of the smallest size will 
bloom if planted early, and have cut 
thousands of spikes of blooms from 
this size bulbs. 

50 at 100, and 500 at 1000 rates. Bulbs 
up to % inch will be sent prepaid by 
the 100. 


WILLIS E. FRYER 


Mantorville, Minn., U.S. A. 
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KEMP’S BIG 5 


The most sensational novelties offered this year. 
Every one a dollar winner. 


Kemp's { S53° 


ER 
WHITE WONDER 
ALBANIA 
EARLY SNOWFLAKE 
BUTTERCUP 
In my advertisement last month, I told you my Big 5 
were all in the prize winning class. This month I will say 


something of them as dollar winners. 

I am located in the heart of the great north Jersey coast 
summer resort district, commonly spoken of as the summer 
play grounds of America. I venture tosay more garden grown 
cut flowers are sold here than in any other summer resort 
district in America. 

I conduct quite an extensive (garden grown) cut flower 
business in connection with my bulb growing business. My 
annual sales of cut blooms of Gladioli number many thou- 
sand spikes, of the leading commercial varieties, and others. 

Many other cut flower growers cater to the resort trade, 
and thus competition is keen. 

My customers are chiefly the resort ple, who come 
from. nearly every section of the American continent and ad- 
jacent islands. Many of them are very discriminating but 
close buyers, and when they willingly pay me fifty to one 
hundred per cent more for cut blooms of Pink Wonder, 
White Wonder, Albania and Early Snowflake, than they 
would have to pay for highest quality blooms of the best 
standard varieties, and, when the sales of Buttercup 
blooms exceed the combined sales of those of the leading 
commercial yellow varieties, as they have the past four 
years, it is evident they are pretty good Glads. 

They have been thoroughly tried out, and their exhibition and com- 


mercial value clearly and convincingly established. No premverasee 
comm wer can afford to pass these sterling novelties up this 
year. Your interests demand Mhat you give them ee ae. 


They are doliar winners, and all are in the prize winning c! 
Descriptive List Free. Send for It Today. 


J. A. KEMP (Originator) Little Silver, N. J. 








GLADIOLI 


MISS HELEN FRANKLIN (Kunderd) 


First prise at New York, 1917, for New Ruffled. Silver Medal at Boston 
Horticultural Society. 1918. First Prize in Open mend Six Spikes, Boston 
Horticultural Show, 1918. Numerous Awards of Merit. 








A new and exceptional variety of the ruffled 
type which has been the sensation of the year as 
its merits have been recognized by the leading 
authorities on Gladioli. Its color is of pure white 
with violet markings on the jower petals. Vigorous, 
with a tall straight spike averaging from 6 to 10 
open flowers at one time to the stem. 

This variety is highly recommended for com- 
mercial purposes as it is one of the earliest grown. 


Prices quoted f. o. b. Melrose 


1% in. i” ~ lin.to %to %to %in. & =~ 
1% in 1 in. %in. under 
100... $26.00 $15.00 $1250 $10.00 $750 $400 $225 


1000 ____- 180.00 135.00 100.00 80.00 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Melrose Mixture (mostly named sorts) 

100 ___.- 250 2.00 150 100 .75 .50 

1000 __-. 2250 17.50 1200 850 600 3.50 1.00 


Special quotations on new and rare introductions. 


TERMS CASH 
10 per cent discount for cash orders for November delivery only. 


Thomas Cogger 


229 Laurel St. Melrose, Mass. 
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LILYWHITE! 





Vigorous 


Prolific - 


Awarded First Prize in White Class at the big 


Boston Giadiolus Show last August 


Healthy 


As we now have a large stock of this wonderful white 
Gladiolus, and wishing every grower to reap the benefit of its 
unexcelled qualities we now announce a lowering in price as 


follows : 


Size No. 1, 1% in. and up_-_--_------- $25.00 per 100 
2, gg i 9 eae 20.00 per 100 

“* Tle. Cee... ---- 17.50 per 100 

a & ( oem 15.60 per 100 

— a - = + + Seen 10.00 per 100 
Oe ° fs oC aa, 7.50 per 100 
SE atic tei tadsttinlinnkinckines-tetinceet anion nd 8.00 per 1000 


Sound Bulblets of Mrs. Dr. Norton 


5% off for cash with order. 


Introducer’s pure stock $10.00 per 1000 


Special discount on large quantities. 


Those whose. orders we now hold will have a proportion- 
ate amount added to same. 





GROWERS SEND FOR TRADE LIST OF RARE AND FINE VARIETIES 
GET MY PLANTING STOCK LIST OF NEW KINDS 


Gladiolus Specialist 


H. E. MEADER 


DOVER, N. H 
OLESALE AND RETAIL 
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We are large growers of 
Gladioli an the standard kinds 





“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 











Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 


THE GOOD & REESE Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Lone Elm Gladioli 





Per Doz. Per Doz. 
America __- -. $ 40 Gretchen Zang $1.00 
Augusta - -50 Hemada _-__- 1.50 
Bertrex --__. 1.25 Mrs. F. King- 40 
Candidum - 50 Niesgara _- 75 
DE bececmeccens Pawama -- 75 
Evelyn Kirtland _- 1.75 Schwaben ‘ 1.00 


First size bulbs by mail pest paid for the 
month of March. 


J. W. SEILER CO. 


R. F.D.1 Ravenna, Ohio 
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CLEWELAND ROAD 
RAVENNA OHTO 


(| TERRA H 


























JOE COLEMAN Cleveland Road Ravenn 


PER 1000 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 3000 Niagara, 4¢-1 in._ $12.00 per 1000 

Agmeree............ $17.00 $13.00 i j 

Mrs. F. King-._..$18.00 15.00 12.00 Cash with order. S00 Gener saat, 1% tap. SD 
Schwal ee 35.00 25.00 3000 all color mixture, 4-1 in. 8.00 
Empress of India___ 40.00 30.00 250 at 1000 rate. 3000 Panama, }¢-1 in. 1206 “* 

G. of Holland_-_-___- 35.00 25.00 By the 100, 10 percent. 1000 Mrs. Watt, 4¢-lin.__ 15.00 “ 
fl 32.00 25.00 additional. 5000 Mrs. F. King, }¢-% in. 500 “ 
=e eH 25.00 10000 America, 44-34 in.- 500 “ 
Panama -_._.__..... 35 25.00 5000 Gretchen Zang, 34-1 ita. 25.00 


Ohio 








National Bulb Farms, Inc. 
Gladiolus and Dahlia Specialists 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


oftOD 


Catalogue upon request 











These Soteetens, Blooming Bulbs. Postpaid 


1 Mrs. Dr. Norton Glow, 1 Lillywhite, 1 White Glory, 1 Anna 
Eberius, value $2.55, NS ‘$2.00; 50 Halley, 25 Pink Beauty, 25 Kunderd’s 
Ideal Mixture, $4.00 

or these Choice Kunderd’s /Primulinus Hybrids 
1 Alice Tiplady, 1 Argo, 1 Rigal, 1 Salmon Beauty, 1 Sirius, 1 a, 1 Sweet 
Orra, value $1.70, for $1.50. Plenty of »olanting stock in Halley 
Pink Beauty, Mrs. Watt, and Kunderd’s Ideal Mixwure. No catalogue. 


JOHN I. COLEGROVE, - SHEFFIELD, PA. 











IRISES 


OVER 500 VARIETIES INCLUDING THE 
WORLD'S BEST 


THE VAN WERT IRIS GARDENS, 


AN WERT, OHIO 































“GLAD ACRES” Wanakah Gladiolus Farm, Wanakah, Erie Co., N.Y. 
CHOICEST GLADS 
Autumn, Mrs. Dr. Norton, each ‘< es up Bo, Mona Lisa (no words 
describe) 75c, Byron L. Smith 50c, Glory (the 
GRANDEST), Corunaa, ane Fiz (red om. Y oe, doz. $4.00; — ats 
lady 35c, Ev. Kirtland, Red White and Gold, 25c, 
Canopus (grandest — B, prim.), Mrs. Waitt, —. Fryer, M: = ce 
Fennell finest cerise. Extm), Neoga (rich Garnet. i’ 
say this ——— Tas y, Seteneecra (darkest bef pores (stunning 
soauty. Villa (red . Tr doz. $2 o~ 
Estella, > of Goshes, 


Niagara, 
salads Casas rose) 10c. doz. “$1.00 per 100 $6.00; Mrs. 
King, The King (mauve, iy Wine 33 (black threat). yy 
(cerise shaded), Halley 5c, doz. 50c. Crackerjack 5c, doz. 30c, 
100 $2.00; Crackerjack {and teas per 100 50s. per 1000 $4.00. 
Superfine Mixture — We still have a large amount of itis truly wonderf..) Mixture in planting 
sizes only. All the 1, 2 and 3 sizes were cleaned out last Pall through one ad. in the Flower 
Grower. We could have sold 50,000 more. Ba pany pe gy «y 
have no room to it, Will most) fairly wel this year ond make fine bulbs for 
wan 00 8 No. 4 $1.00 per 100, $6.00 por 1000 ; Ho, 5 T5e per 100, $5.00 per 1000; No, 6 50e 
$3.00 per 1000. Ppulbiets 40c qt $8.00 bu. Adiress until April 1 


2a. E. CHRISWELL, 40 Victoria Avre., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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GLADIOLI 


Nice clean stock grown 
on new land. Climate 
and soil ideal for storing 
up vitality that is sure 
to give best results. % 

















Golden Measure— Pure golden yellow, bound to 
Better 
Mammoth bulbs, $4.00 
Small sizes all sold. 


$1.00 each for No. 1, 
$7.50 per doz., 1 to 1% in. $30.00 per 100, Bulblets 


be in the greatest demand for years to come. 
get in on this and try a few. 
each; special price by the doz. 


Louise—The finest lavender. 


$20.00 per 1000. 


Maine—Tie best new white. 


Petoskey Grown 
--Full of “Pep” 


No. 1 $3.00 each, 
Bulblets $10.00 per 100. 


Autumn Queen— Most beautiful late blooming 


variety, very large strong spikes, flower a cream yellow 
suffused with peach blossom pink and darker blotches 
on the lower petals, real autumn colors. $1:00 per 


doz., $4.00 per 100. 


Planting stock and bulbiets of many of the leading new ones as well as the standard sorts quoted in my price list ; 
better write for a copy. 


C. M. GROSSMAN, EVERGREEN FARM, Petoskey, Mich. 

















If youcan’tafford 
Golden Measure or Mrs. Dr. Norton 


Try FLORA for the one and 
MARY STEARNS BURKE for the other 


Mind. I don’t say these are complete substitutes but 
they are both mighty fine and you want them anyway. 
While you are growing and enjoying these beautiful and 
thrifty sorts the others will be getting within your reach in 
price. Both these multiply well and will give you a lot of 
pleasure for the money. 


Mary Pickford, 40c 
is a most dainty thing. Medium size, perfectly formed, 
wide open flowers of most delicate creamy white with palest 
— shade in throat, wnd even the stems and calyx are 
white. 


My Catal ue--! thought I should be able to 
og make my old catalogues do, 

by using the supplement but they are all gone and | am 

printing a new one. Write for it. 

March Collection 





All for One Dollar, Postpaid 





One each : 
m ‘01 - 9 

Bed Emperor - 315 =N. B. Iam sending catalogues 
Mrs. Pendleton____- 10 wnly to those who ask for them. 
Proserpine ........... .15 

on 5 20 

rackerjac. =e 

‘en, ® George 9. Woodruff 
Empress of India__.- .10 eorge ° 

White America__._. 25 


ss 'NDEPENDENCE, - [OWA 











Coleman Will Sell You 


Meqgine Stock 


4to%in. Bulblets 
= Per 1000 e 

BRENCHLEYENSIS -...-............+..- $ 7.00 $1.00 
NS Bi hn 20.00 3.00 
EMPRESS OF INDIA___.....___..-____-__ 12.50 2.50 
SN HE a 5.50 
ESE ey are es ae 6.00 1.50 
a a ee ee 17.50 2.50 
INDEPENDENCE .._____-.....-.--.--. 7.00 1.00 
ae 16.00 2.25 
KING PHILIP _-__-_-- 12.50 2.75 
SRE SESSE  EE ayes aes ase aes 12.50 1.75 
MRS. WATT - 15.00 4.00 
PRIM. HYBRIDS S (extra fi al. 8.00 1.75 
0, eee Soe -.. 10.00 2.00 
SCARSDALE .- OR ST eel ae ee 7.50 2.50 
.  f tee atieons = anne 14.00 3.50 
Ya" 3" Bulblets 

Per 100 Per 1000 

ees We o> 8 .---$10.00 $10.00 
MNT 2.00 
8 2 eee aut 6.00 
CRIMSON GLOW -_______- a 8.00 
EVELYN KIRTLAND........-.--._..----. 4.00 4.00 
SNS Ee Co ngene teers 3.50 3.50 
LILYWHITE ---- pldictiigaiotneas 8.00 7.50 
Eee 3.00 2.50 
MRS. DR. NORTON------------ 15.00 9.00 
PINK PERFECTION -_- — 3.00 = 
PRIDE OF GOSHEN ; —— 3.50 
AF EE 2.50 2.75 
CEI i ip sina aearecns 2.00 2.00 
BORDEAUX.---. Facies ae 5.00 3.00 


JOE COLEMAN, 


Cleveland Road 


Ravenna, Ohio 





March, 1921 
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— =r 
Gladioli for Sale | | $ei.- | * Se 
Beiphiniume . =. 2. Fee 
Bulbs 1% inch up---Prices per Doz., ee Hardy Chrysanthe- B B, Ohic 
Gladioli for Sale 
5000 1910 Rose—Earliest of pinks......_______________ $10.00 
1000 Cattleya—Early, fine orchid collor._.......0........ 5.00 
1000 Chicago White—A splendid white_._..........._____ 4.00 
2000 Captain Asher Carter Baker—Fine dark red________ 5.00 
I os ieee’ 7.00 
2000 Wilbrink— Blush pink _______..-___-._.-_________- 6.00 
BROOKVILLE 








Glen Head — Long Island New York 





0 
. =» ("aie 2.50 
ees 18 | | LJLACS—PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX 
CRIMSON GLOW ________________- 5.00 
No Bulblets and Planting Stock for Sale Fine Lilacs on their own rcots, splendid kinds 
This Season. 4 ft. to 44 ft. Our selection. 
A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 12 for $15.00 =—_100 for $100.00 
WICHERT, - - ILLINOIS T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohny, Mgr. 











NO CATALOGUE 


LOUISE 


We have a large number of unsolicited testimonials as to 
the high quality of Louise. One customer writes: 


“Louise fully met my expectation ‘and is a beautiful flower. Will you have any 
small stack of it to spare this season? If so, let me know the price. I want to grow 
more of iit.” 












































PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 


Louise Golden Measure 
The Great Yellow 
1% in. up, each.____.___--- $ 1.00 1% in. up, a $4.00 
¥% to 1 in., per _ aa I 3.00 
a 20.00 % in., de erad® acd 1.50 
+ i ae a Re eZ 15.00 3% in., © ape oe 1.25 


A card will bring you a list and picture of Louise. 


We are offering prizes to be competed for at the next show of the 
American Gladiolus Society to be held in St. Thomas, Ont., in August for 
the best three spikes of “Louise” as follows: 


First prize, $10.00 Second prize, $6.00 Third prize, $4.00 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 


GLADIOLUS—LOUISE STURGIS, MICH. 


ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ewe ee Ee eee ee ee es 


=a we * 
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Are you a member of the 
American Gladiolus Society? 
Now is the time to join. All members receive a year’s 


subscription to The Fiower Grower and are entitled to 
all the Cornell bulletins on Gladioli, if they want them. 


All our members enjcy attending the annual shows 
and meeting other enthusiastic growers like them- 
selves. They derive pleasure and profit from reading 
and studying our excellent journal and the bulletins. 
As a lover and cultivator of this most beautiful flower 
of the garden, why should you not avail yourself of 
the pleasure enjoyed by others? 

Send your annual dues, two dollars, to the Secretary, 
A.C. Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, N.Y., and have 
your subscription begin at once. 














CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Here are listed 35 phd Choicest Giads, selected from my catalog 
whioh describes 100 plain-petaled and ru, varieties. 
Anna Eberius, Byron L. Smith, Bertrex, Blue Jay, Catherina, 
Crimson Glow, Contrast, Conspicuous, E. J. Shaylor, Flora, 
Glory of Noordwyk, Golden Measure, Hubertus, Le Marechal 
Foch, Lilywhite, Louise, Mary Fennell, Mary Pickford, 
Majestic, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. G. W. Moulton, Mrs. Vel- 
thuys, Mr. Mark, Muriel, Orange Glory, Pride of Hillegom, 
Purple Glory, Rev. Ewbank, Rose Glory, Thomas T. Kent, 
Violet Glory, Wamba, White America, White Glory and 
Youell’s Favorite. 

Special 10% discount on all retail orders of $10.00 or more. This 
offer is good for March only. 
A copy of my catalog will be mailed to you, free, upon request. 


ALFRED OESTERLING, srecaust Star Route, Butler, Pa. 

















Peonies, Iris and Phlox 


French Lilacs—Only the best varieties 
selected from a long list that have all 
flowered in our trial gardens. 


Philadelphus and Deutzias—In- 





cluding all of Lemoine’s new large 
flowering types. 

Magnolias—In standard varieties and 
sizes. 


These and many more species of 


Perennials, Trees and Shrubs are 
accurately listed and described in the 
Seventh Edition of 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


A real Handbook and Gardener’s Companion, too 
expensive to be distributed promiscuously, but 
will be sent on receipt of $1.00, which may be de- 
ducted from the first order amounting to $10.00 
for Plants, Trees or Shrubs. 

BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


121 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 
Write for information about our LANDSCAPE SERVICE. 























Gardens that You 
Long to Possess-- 


"THOSE real “homey” gardens, where you 

ramble at will and at every turn find some- 
thing new—are the gardens where perennials 
and annuals grow in happy companionship. 


But to have such a garden you need more 
than a list of common things. You wish a broad 
field from which to select the bulbs, seeds and 
plants, that are to make this “homey” garden. 


GoodHold Garden 
Book for 1921 


contains the longest list of good Gladioli ever 
issued—all the new Ruffled varieties, Plain- 
petaled sorts, and Primulinus Hybrids, are given, 
and hundreds of the older favorites. 

Rare Perennials, from all lands—Hardy Asters, 


Campanulas, new Violas, Peonies, Poppies, Larkspurs— 
make my list indispensable to every garden. 


Flower Seeds—annuals and perennials—round out 
my complete service to garden-makers. A postal card 
mailed today will bring promptly a copy of this book. 


Ralph E. Huntington 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Box 214 





| | 











ATTENTION! 


We have a large quantity of first size bulbs of our all 
variety mixture, made from pick ups after digging, from 
accidental spills, etc., and will sell the many thousands at 
$15.00 per 1000. 

This mixture contains some of each of the one hundred 
varieties we catalog, and some of more valuable varieties, 
the stock of which is too small to list, and of many others 
that we test each year. Any buyer of a hundred or more 
should get one or two corms among the lot equal to the 
value of his investment. $2.00 per 100, $15.00 per 1000. 


OUR INVINCIBLE DAHLIA COLLECTION 
King of the Autumn—Hornsveld’s autumn shaded prize 


EEG SEE ELLI EL $1.00 
Mrs. T. B. Ackerson—Finest cutting decorative, suffused 

with the reds and golds of sunset___________________ 1.00 
Yellow King—Hornsveld’s Hybrid Cactus, the grandest 

yellow of them all, a wonderful cut flower__.____.____. .75 
Dr. Peary—An immense dark crimson Peony-flower_____ 50 


Mrs. Ryder—A mammoth show, a color that is different. .75 
Souvenir de Ma Mere—An amber decorative, suffused 

pink, passing to yellow at end of petals_____________ 50 
Hampton Court—A lovely deep pink Peony-flower______- 50 
Prima Donna—Cactus, ivory white, tinted violet. A 

beauty. Not the English cream white Prima Denna__ .50 
Madonna—A beautiful white Peony-flowered Dahlia with 

its marvellous blossoms slightly tinted lavender pink, 

held well above the foliage on its long, graceful stems .50 
Zeppelin—A beautiful mauve from Holland, where it re- 

curved award of merit... ............................ 1.00 
Carmen—A giant red decorative, wonderfully floriferous .50 
California—This beautiful Holland Peony-flowered Dahlia, 

of a clear deep yellow produces its abundance of very 

large flowers on long, stiff stems well above the foliage 1.00 


The above collection, value $8.50, $5.00 prepaid. 


THE DAHLIA FARM, East Moriches, L. I. 
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The Modern 
DAHLIA 


**A Hundred Forms and 
a Thousand Colors’”’ 


I have known Dahlias 
intimately for nearly 30 
years and can promise 
you that the collection 
below is a good one. 
Sure to bloom and sure 
to please you. 


9”? . 7. 
A “Sure to Bloom” Collection for $2.00 Prepaid 
Madonna, Peony-flowered, White 
Mina Burgle, Decorative, Scarlet 
F. A. Walker, Decorative, Lavender-pink 
Mrs. Bowen Tufts, Peony-flowered, Rosy Purple 
Golden Gem, Cactus, Yellow 


My Catalog Will Tell You the Whole Story 


Gives notes on the culture of the Dahlia; with complete 
collection of Gladioli, Peonies, Irises, Phlox, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Hardy Plants, Flowering Shrubs and Evergreens. 
Abundantly hatented. Well worth any garden lover’s 
time. Send for your free copy. 


J.K. Alexander 


The Largest Dahlia Grower 
in the World 


1-10 CENTRAL STREET 


East Bridgewater, - Mass. 





Mrs. Ferdinand Jeffries 
$1.00 each 






“The Dahlia King” 








Now is the Time 


to plan your hardy garden and when doing 
so you want to know about the color, 
height, blooming season and other char- 
acteristics of the most desirable perennial 
plants. This information can best be 
found in 








Brunt’s 
Garden Guide 


You will like it, because it is different. It 
does not contain illustrations and prices, but 
is chuck full of meaty information and some 
culture tips, not always found in catalogs. 
We will delight in mailing youacopy. We 
specialize on perennial plants and aim to 
please every customer, so that they just 
can’t help coming back. You will find us 
ever AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 














amount of Potash-Marl and Com 


ceived the same treatment.” 
give you perfect Gladiolus bulbs. 
and building up the soil. 


GLADIOLUS GROWERS 


TAKE NOTICE WHAT 


POTASH-MARL 


will do for = GLADIOLUS. Read what Mr. Bennett has to say about Potash-Marl. 


greatest difference was shown in Flowers where I used Potash-Marl. Two rows of 

GLADIOLY were planted with Commercial Fertilizer and Compost, and two rows with same 

post. The two rows planted with Com. Fertilizer came up 

with YELLOW TINT: Marl a DARK GREEN and the foliage or Spikes were much darker 
than the Com. Fertilizer rows. FLOWERS were more BRILLIANT and LARGER. 

Asters, you would not think they were from the same seed, Flowers LARGER. All re- 


Potash-Marl keeps scab away from, and makes smooth potatoes, see if it will not 
Only 25% of the Potash-Marl is used by the crop—75% remains for future crops 
Price $2.00 per 100 Ibs., $30.00 per ton, F. O. B. Marlton, New Jersey. 





SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET WHICH WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST 





11-13 Thomas Street 





American Potash-Marl Company Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ATTENTION 


To all those who are suffering from the | 
present financial conditions, who have in 
-mind to place orders for our Gladiolus | 
bulbs this spring 


We will make special credit terms from 4 to 6 
months to all of our old customers, and all new cus- 
tomers, in good standing, who wish to place orders, 
will have the same opportunity if 20% cash accom- 
panies the order. 


GLADIOL retin We E ot 


The four greatest and most perfect Gladioli in existence. Besides the above we introduce many new varieties 
| which have been put on the market for the first time this year. Our Gladioli have proven everywhere far superior | 
| than those in existence at the present time. 


PETUNIA SeaDicrer’s Rufiled Monsters | 


The finest and largest varieties of Petunia ever created. Seed comes in separate colors as follows: pink (strong | 
veined center), red, variegated, white, red (with black center), pale lilac pink (large veined center), and mixed. 
| 

















The following somewhat smaller than the Ruffled Monsters: Colors, flesh pink frilled (Pearl of Kentfield), 
| purple or blue, and white frilled (dwarf). Price, per package SOc. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE, showing some of our Gladioli and Petunias in natural colors and describing 
| our many other novelties, as well as instructions for the growing of same, is now ready. It is free. Write for it 
| today. 


Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Kentfield, Marin County, Calif. 


_ Originators and Growers of the Largest and Finest Gladioli_in the World | 























